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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Havine never belonged to the Anglo-American gushing brigade, 
who have probably done far more injury to Anglo-American 
.__ relations than the entire posse comitatus of profes- 

The Gushing . 
Brigade sional Anglophobes in the United States, we may 
fairly claim to say a word in season at a some- 
what serious moment. Unfortunately it is extremely difficult unless 
one belongs to the gushing brigade, who are for ever grovelling 
before the Great Repulic to get a hearing, or to the “ nasty ” 
brigade, who amuse themselves by saying stupid spiteful things 
about the United States, which no one in England thinks but 
which it suits Anglophobe agencies to reproduce in the American 
Press. Nowadays it has become necessary to make a declaration 
of disinterestedness. A large amount of British capital is invested 
in Mexico—partly in oil. The present writer has no shares in 
any oil company, nor has he any interest whatever direct or indirect 
in any oil company, either in Mexico or in any other part of the 
world. Oil is not at the present time a particularly suitable 
investment for those who have to write on naval or international 
questions. It is a distinct advantage to be clear of oil. On the 
other hand he has some trifling indirect interests in certain public 
utility companies in Mexico. He may therefore fairly claim to 
take a sympathetic but impartial view of the situation. Now 
the main thing is that the British should not allow their relations 


with the United States to become compromised—and we would 
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venture to say the same thing to Americans—by a misap- 
preciation of the outstanding elementary facts, of which 
the most important is the propinquity of Mexico to the 
United States. 


We have no desire to push the Washington Government—even 
were we in a position to do so—into precipitate action before 
titan President Wilson is prepared to move. | On the 
Diplomacy other hand, how utterly farcical is the Irrespon- 

sible idea that Mexico is a suitable field for a spirited 
British policy, and how useless to attack or abuse the United 
States for pursuing a policy which would undoubtedly be ours 
were we in her position. She is confronted by a grave problem 
at a highly inconvenient moment. The President is the soul of 
sincerity, and detests the idea of going to war. He will limit 
American intervention so far as the adjoining chaos permits. 
But if he is reluctant to enter and restore order in Mexico—a 
large order in itselfi—the Americans would be a unit in resenting 
any disposition on the part of outsiders to make the attempt. 
We may have our own opinion as to the possible forcing of the 
President’s hand by events, but no newspaper admonitions from 
this side as to what he should or should not do will have the 
smallest effect—quite the contrary. It is a palpable case for 
masterly inactivity on our part. We have plenty of occupation 
at home and a formidable neighbour waiting to pounce. Let 
us remain spectators of Mexican affairs. Anything more disastrous 
than what the Morning Post called “ oil-driven diplomacy ” it 
would be impossible to conceive. Information from the other 
side indicates that American opinion is somewhat excited 
by the suspicion that Lord Cowdray is the director of British- 
Mexican policy, just as Englishmen are invited to assume 
that Mr. Rockefeller directs American-Mexican policy. On 
this theory the Union Jack is to be hoisted over the 
Mexican Eagle Company, and the Stars and Stripes over the 
Standard Oil Company, and the two nations are to be stoked up 
against one another. 
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Mr. RocKEFELLER is undoubtedly a great power in his own 
country. We confess to being ignorant concerning Lord Cowdray, 

who is best known to the public by his readiness 
Problem to provide billets for prominent Radicals in 

distress, and for relatives of Radicals. He is 
likewise believed to be a munificent contributor to his Party’s 
funds and to have made good heavy losses incurred last year, also 
to be a controlling influence in the Westminster Gazette. This 
is only gossip which has presumably floated across the Atlantic 
in more or less distorted form, and some of it may be untrue. 
Lord Cowdray has admittedly immense interests in Mexico, and 
is perhaps not always happy in his choice of “ travellers,” but 
this does not give him control of our Mexican policy, and Sir 
Edward Grey is not the man to concede to any financier a “ pull” 
of any kind. We are aware that British prestige has suffered 
of late from certain unfortunate occurrences—and a deplorable 
appointment—in Washington as in other capitals, and that the 
reputation of our public men stands lower than it did. Nevertheless 
we recognise that Mexico is as exclusively an American problem, 
as Americans acknowledged the Transvaal to be a British problem. 
The best service the Foreign Office could render would be to 
abandon mystery and make our position perfectly clear to the 
American man in the street as well as to the American man in 
the Cabinet. Diplomatists are too apt to imagine that all is 
going well so long as the Governments are on friendly terms. 
This is but a fraction of any Anglo-American problem. 


Durine the past month we have had specially welcome visitors 
in the persons of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his Gracious 
Wel Consort. Naturally no political significance attaches 
< - toa private visit. Nevertheless it is a source of 
Visitors 
keen satisfaction to the British nation, that the 
prolonged unbroken friendly intercourse between the two Courts 
and Dynasties should be renewed with the remarkable man 
who in the course of nature will one day become Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary. The venerable Monarch Francis 
Joseph—long may he live!—has always been regarded as a tried 
and trusted friend of England in foul weather as well as fair, while 
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preserving inviolate loyalty towards his allies, and deep has been 
the regret of Englishmen whenever the political relations between 
the two countries have been obscured—not infrequently by 
interested mischief-makers. Recent illuminating events have 
however combined to strengthen the ties between Great Britain 
and the Dual Monarchy without weakening either of our relations 
with any of our European friends, and it is to be hoped that our 
illustrious visitors, who had only previously paid flying visits to 
this country, will carry away some appreciation of the general 
regard entertained for the immemorial House of Hapsburg, as 
well as for the Austro-Hungarian people, as likewise the earnest 
desire among all classes of Englishmen that our goodwill and 
friendliness may be reciprocated. Austria-Hungary is a faithful 
member of the Triple Alliance. Her interests and her inclinations 
as well as her honour dictate it. We are equally faithful members 
of the Triple Entente animated by the same motives. But that 
is no reason why Great Britain and the Dual Monarchy should not 
remain the best of friends and consecrate their energies to pre- 
serving the common peace which is as vital to the one as to the 
other. The Archduke Francis Ferdinand already exercises 
great influence in his own country and has devoted his talents to 
developing her military and naval power. He is destined to become 
a decisive factor in Continental politics, and, as like other strong 
men he has strong prejudices, he is a man not only to be respected 
but to be reckoned with. Intelligent Frenchmen have noted 
the Austrian Archduke’s welcome to our shores with sympa- 
thetic interest. They feel that only an unfortunate chapter of 
accidents has prevented Austria-Hungary and France from being 
as cordially related as they should be—there is no serious 
conflict of interests between them—and they cannot help hoping 
that in the conversations of Windsor the curious cross currents 
of Continental politics may have been discussed. Any frank 
discussion between Austria-Hungary and Great Britain could 
not fail to clarify the general situation to the advantage of 
really peaceful Powers like France. If the truth may be told 
about foreign politics—the Asquith Government have banished 
it from home politics—there is a strong if invisible bond 
between those nations whose position or composition or both 
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compels them to regard war as equally undesirable either as a 
gamble or as an investment. 


Tue doctrine that the King is simply the Premier’s Pen which 
certain organs have vainly endeavoured to sustain this autumn 
has gone by the board and we hear little 
more of it. Every one whose opinion is of any 
value now recognises its absurdity, and among 
those who have contributed most to the general enlightenment is 
that inspiring veteran, Lord Halsbury. What a reflection on the 
younger men that we have almost invariably to go to the great 
veterans for a lead on any question demanding vigour and courage 
as well as knowledge, experience, and insight. We instinctively 
turn to Lord Roberts, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Halsbury and 
other men of their generation when vital issues are at stake. 
What is the matter with the rising generation? Are the chief 
Universities so sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought as to 
render them incapable of producing anything beyond mugwum- 
pery? ‘The ex-Lord Chancellor, in a spirited speech at Chelsea 
Town Hall (November 5), moved a Resolution affirming “ undying 
hostility” to Home Rule and pledging support to the Irish 
Unionists. Formerly such a measure as the present would have 
been rejected with the utmost ease, but under the Parliament 
Act “the Home Rule Bill was to be, not passed, but presented 
to his Majesty for his assent, and then it was to become law. 
That was the oddest democratic performance that he had ever 
heard of. The King was to have the Bill presented to him— 
what then? Was he, or was he not, to have a judgment? Was 
he not to be entitled to say, ‘ No, this is against the interests 
of my country which I am called upon to govern, and I must do 
my duty; I reject it.’”’ Lord Halsbury added that the right 
of the King to take such action could not be denied in theory. 
“Tt was said that the King’s veto was abolished two hundred 
or three hundred years ago. Without discussing the historical 
accuracy of that statement, what was the meaning of it? It 
meant that a Bill was presented to the King only as a matter 
of form. Therefore the Prime Minister was put in the place of 
the King.” The proposition only needs to be stated in order that 
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its absurdity may be appreciated. It was all nonsense to talk 
about the King’s Veto being abolished. Lord Halsbury “ did 
not assent to that argument. He was of opinion that it 
was part of the British Constitution that if something was to 
become law and to bind their liberty, that something must be 
assented to by King, Lords, and Commons.” 


THE Government had abolished the Lords so far as they could 
and now “ they tried by their argument to abolish the right of 
Th the King. Then what was left? Were they 
e 

Usurpation really in the hands of the person who happened 

for the moment to be Prime Minister? And 
must the King do what he was bid? If so, it was not much of 
a King. It was for his Majesty alone to determine whether or 
not the thing that was proposed to be done was for the good of 
his country or the reverse.” Lord Halsbury’s meaning is per- 
fectly clear, and there is no excuse for Radical attempts to 
represent him as making any reflection on the person of the 
Sovereign. What he obviously meant was that it was not much 
of a Kingship if no responsibilities attached to the office, as 
our latter-day constitution-mongers argue. In this connection 
we would refer to an admirable letter in the November 
number of the Fortnightly Review replying to a foolish article 
by “Auditor Tantum,” the reply being signed “ Nun- 
quamne Reponam.” The writer of the original article had 
contributed his mite to the “silly season” by an effort to 
prove that the King is the Premier’s Pen. ‘“‘ Nunquamne 
Reponam” thus effectively disposed of that proposition: “ If 
this position be correct the British people are indeed subject to 
a tyranny by the existing Government from which there is no 
escape. If, to put an extreme case, the Government with the 
aid of the House of Commons were to pass a Bill to abolish the 
Monarchy, the King, according to this theory, is bound to give 
his immediate assent, although the question has never been 
submitted to the people ; and it matters not that the new Second 
Chamber, promised in the preamble of the Parliament Act, has 
not been created. The uncontrolled right to pass into law any 
Bill that it chooses is vested in the Executive Government, if it 
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can secure the support of the existing House of Commons. 
According to these writers, the King has no power whatever, 
and is a mere cypher.” Mr. Asquith was therefore uncontrolled 
dictator of the country so long as the Coalition held together. 
“It may be asked, where do the people of this country—the 
vaunted Democracy—come in? Where, indeed? What power 
do they possess except that of, at some uncertain date, ordering 
a counter revolution?” The correspondent of the Fortnightly 
Review added : 


The theory, however, seems to involve another, and much more important fallacy ; 
that if the Crown should venture to require any proof that the people desire a Bill to 
become law, this is the same thing as an attempt to revive the Royal Prerogative of 
Veto. In the first place those who put forward this argument are merely playing upon 
the word “‘ Veto.” The Royal Veto, when exercised, stopped a Bill for a time which 
might be indefinitely prolonged. If the Crown were now—after a Bill, however 
revolutionary, had been referred to the electors—to continue to refuse assent, that 
would indeed be an attempt to revive the Royal Veto. To insist, however, on some 
proof that the electors desire the passing of a Bill, say, fundamentally altering the Con- 
stitution—especially when other signs seem to point to grave doubts on the subject— 
is altogether a different thing. There is at present no Second Chamber worthy of the 
name, and apparently it is not intended that any Second Chamber which may be created 
shall have any real powers. 

If it be true that the Crown also has no power, the sooner that it is known by the 
electors that the Executive of the moment is omnipotent and unchecked, the better. 
The danger at the present time is that Democratic forms and phrases are being used to 
stifle and strangle Democracy. 


TE true position has not been stated better anywhere. Con- 
trast this measured responsible utterance with the vapid 
King Lulu I insolence of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt, for whom, however, allowances should 
be made as he is understood to be obsessed with the idea that 
he is descended from the Plantagenets, and he may conceivably 
regard King George as a usurper to be jockeyed off his throne. 
In a carefully, premeditated impromptu speech fully reported 
in the Manchester Guardian of November 8, though neither the 
occasion nor the place of this historic deliverance is mentioned, 
Mr. Harcourt accused the Unionist Party of using the Crown, 
“if they could do so, as a counter in their gamble.” Now if 
there is a word which under no circumstances any member of the 
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present Government should allow to cross his lips, it is the word 
“ gamble.” Even Mr. Lloyd George, who has little control of 
his tongue, is never heard nowadays to speak of “ unearned 
increment.” Mr. Harcourt added that “ Cautious lawyers and 
profound Professors abandoned their learning to play their Party’s 
came, reckless of the consequences. The same class of men 
who destroyed the House of Lords by their advice to it to meddle 
with finance were ready to drag the Monarchy into the arena of 
Party strife and to make it if they could the subservient and 
unconstitutional tool of the minority.” Needless to say, this is 
the precise opposite of what Unionists desire or advise. All 
they seek is a Dissolution Before Civil War in order to prevent 
the Crown from being the tool of the minority who approve the 
Civil War Bill. Mr. Harcourt hoped and believed that saner 
counsel now prevailed “‘ even in the most hot-headed circles, and 
he was glad to see that even Lord Derby said the other day that 
‘he would have no truck with any policy of dragging in the 
King.’” We do not know precisely what Lord Derby may or 
may not have said, but if he said anything justifying the applause 
of Mr. L. V. Harcourt he is to be sincerely commiserated. The 
Colonial Secretary proceeded: “It would indeed be a bad day 
for the Crown and the country if there ever arose a suspicion 
that the Monarchy was about to abandon its constitutional basis 
and act on anything but the advice of its responsible Ministers.” 
In other words, the King has no option but to do the bidding of 
Mr. Lulu Harcourt. In other words, Mr. Lulu Harcourt is 
King. What made him so? The new Perkin Warbeck obligingly 
announces that “‘ strongly though he believed the Throne to be 
entrenched in the affection and respect of the people, he was 
convinced that any extra-constitutional action would reduce 
it to a hopeless ruin which no one would attempt to re-build.” 
It is many a long year since any of the Sovereign’s Ministers 
has committed such an impertinence, though we are grateful 
to know the inmost thoughts of the Government. Both King 
and people are “ up against ” a brazen-faced clique of political 
adventurers whose motto isl’Etat c’est Moi. There is, however, 
some doubt among them as to who is the Mov. 
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Mr. AsquitH, the Prime Minister, and Lord Haldane, the Lord 
Chancellor, took less than nothing by affronting public opinion in 
A Costly making Sir Rufus Isaacs Lord Chief Justice of 
Appointment England. As they must have fully realised the 

risk they ran of losing his seat at Reading at a 
critical juncture of Ministerial fortunes, their shamelessness gives 
us some inkling of the pressure brought to bear by the Marconi- 
ites who had already successfully shown their teeth when they 
threatened resignation during the Marconi Debate if any resolution 
but one approved by themselves was adopted by their colleagues 
and the House of Commons. So terrified were the Radical 
Caucus of allowing it to be known that Sir Rufus Isaacs’ seat 
would be vacated in the autumn that they dare not allow any 
understudy to make himself acquainted with the constituency 
and the constituency acquainted with him. At the eleventh 
hour they had the utmost difficulty in scraping up a candidate 
for a contest which was recognised as a forlorn hope. It became 
still more forlorn by the ultimate selection of Mr. G. P. Gooch, 
who though incapable of taking a valuable tip from a Govern- 
ment contractor, has a chilling effect on the democracy, being 
the very antithesis of Captain Leslie Wilson, the Unionist standard- 
bearer, who makes friends wherever he goes. However, the 
drooping spirits of the Coalition were raised by the gleeful an- 
nouncement of the Times that both sides had agreed to boycott 
the topic that most interested the people of Reading as of other 
places, namely the Marconi question. Doubtless if the boycott 
could have been made effectual the seat might have been retained 
for Progress and Panama. 


THE Unionist Party seems to be partially paralysed by indifferent 
golf. We know nothing whatsoever about golf, and our readers 
: need have no anxiety as to our imitating great 
— contemporaries which have practically turned 
themselves into golfing records under the delusion 

that the general public is interested in this dismal pursuit of fatigue 
without exercise. We merely use the game as an illustration, 
and through ignorance we may err in our simile. The first-class 
golfer, so far from hesitating to “lay a stymie ”—if that be the 
proper phrase—for his opponent who he knows will lay one for 
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him at the first opportunity, concentrates himself on that object. 
Now Radicals play the game to win, and in politics they are 
always “ laying stymies”’ for their opponents. But soft-hearted 
Unionists think it “‘ unkind ” to create serious difficulties for the 
other side, and whenever the Radical Party is in a formidable 
bunker some “ chivalrous”? opponent comes forward and helps 
them out. It would have been “hard luck” on Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who lives at Reading, to mention the word Marconi during 
the by-election—though not the least vital issue was the wound 
inflicted by the late Attorney-General on British public life. The 
business of Reading was dislocated by a by-election caused by a 
grossly improper appointment, which, though described by the 
Daily Mail as “ universally popular,” is approved, so far as we 
have observed, by no single person whose opinion is of the smallest 
value in any Party. And yet the cause of clean government 
might not be discussed in the constituency most affected by the 
misconduct of the Government! Save us from our friends, 
Happily, though officialism refused to “lay a stymie” which 
would hurt the susceptibilities of the Coalition, the “ compact ” 
collapsed, because the people insisted on hearing about every 
aspect of Marconis— Unionist speakers responded to the demand, 
and the spirited campaign of the “‘ League for Clean Government ” 
under the auspices of the New Witness supplied a much felt 
want and was an important factor in producing results which 
astonished all conventional politicians on the declaration of the 
poll. In a straight fight at the last General Election, the figures 
were : 
Sir Rufus Isaacs (Radical) 5,094 
Captain L. Wilson (Unionist) 4,995 


Radical majority 99 


At the recent by-election the figures were : 


Captain Leslie Wilson (Unionist) 5144 
Mr. G. P. Gooch (Radical) 5031 
Mr. J. G. Butler (Socialist) 1063 


Unionist majority over Radical 1131 
Unionist majority over Radical 
and Socialist combined 68 


| | 
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THIS was an even more disastrous blow to the Government than 
the most sanguine Unionists or the most pessimistic Radicals 
had anticipated. The defeat was indeed heavier 
than appears on the surface. From the point of 
view of our Party it is highly desirable that the 
Radicals should not draw the proper conclusions, but it is vital 
for the Unionists to labour under no delusions as to the effect of 
any Marconi “ compact” they may have made. In the first 
place let us note as a matter of infinite satisfaction that the pro- 
motion of Sir Rufus Isaacs and the scandalous conduct of the 
Government throughout the Marconi business was condemned 
not by the Unionist majority over the Ministerial candidate, or by 
the Unionist majority over Radical and Socialist combined, but by 
the aggregate vote polled by the Unionist and Socialist over the 
Ministerial total, i.e. by a majority of nearly 2200. That is the 
verdict of Reading on the Panama policy and the Panama Party. 
But, while throwing up our caps, Unionists must not fail to note 
that the increase in our poll was only 149 and that we simply 
played into the hands of the third candidate, Mr. Butler (the 
Socialist), whose platform from first to last, though presumably 
wrong on nine questions out of ten, was clear and uncompromising 
on the issues raised by the Marconi scandal. At least 500 votes 
were detached from Unionism to Socialism by our misplaced 
“ chivalry,” if weakness has any right to be described by a term 
which has always included courage, and we trust that those in 
authority will take note of the size of Mr. Butler’s poll which 
quidnunes declared would not exceed 300. Here is a clear case 
of a large loss of votes by the Opposition which cannot afford 
to lose them through neglecting a plain duty. The promotion 
of Sir Rufus Isaacs to be Lord Chief Justice of England, simul- 
taneously with the promotion of the notorious Mr. Ure, Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, who has, we understand, secured an equally 
exalted judicial office in Scotland, produced a general game of 
Ministerial post which is still going on at the time of writing. 
Sir John Simon, the Solicitor-General, who under an amiable 
exterior conceals all the prejudices of what Matthew Arnold calls 
“the Dissidence of Dissent” and is “anti” everything which 
makes for the greatness of his country, succeeded Sir Rufus 
Isaacs as Attorney-General with a seat in the Cabinet which 
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thus remains hopelessly overloaded with gentlemen of the 
Long Robe. 


Ir would be interesting to know whether any country has been 
dominated by lawyers to the extent that we are to-day without 
Linlithgow suffering disaster, for the reason that lawyers, save 
where you have very exceptional men of strong 
character, mistake words for things and imagine verbiage to 
be Statesmanship. The vacant Solicitor-Generalship was awarded 
to a very “tame” Ministerial lawyer, Sir Stanley Buckmaster, 
who earned promotion by his whitewashing speech in the Marconi 
Debate. His appointment necessitated re-election, and we 
infer from the figures that in this constituency, the Keighley 
Division of Yorkshire, there was another Marconi ‘“‘ compact” 
which effectually kept down the Unionist vote. Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster held his seat by a majority of nearly 900, a slight in- 
crease since the General Election. But in order to arrive at the 
anti-Panama vote, because Labour voters hate the Panama 
scandal quite as much as Unionists, however obsequious may be 
the Labour Party in Parliament towards Marconi Ministers, you 
have to add together the Unionist and Labour poll amounting 
to 7498, while the Ministerial poll, 7.e. those who approve or 
at any rate are willing to whitewash the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, was only 4730. Once again we trust that Unionism will 
take warning, though we feel sure Lord Lascelles, who made 
a plucky fight, was not responsible for the policy of the by- 
election. At the same time on a great moral issue of this 
kind Unionist candidates should take the law into their own 
hands, and decline the guidance of smoke-dried mandarins. On 
the same day as Reading, the Government had a peculiarly 
nasty knock in an unexpected quarter, namely Linlithgowshire, 
in Scotland, the seat so long adorned by Mr. Ure, whose great 
majority of 2000 was literally knocked to bits at the by-election 
as the following figures show : 


Mr. J. W. Pratt (Radical) : ‘ 5615 
Mr. James Kidd (Unionist) . 5094 


Radical majority 521 
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THIS was in some ways even better than Reading. The figures 
confirm the contention of those who have urged in season and 
Scotland out of season that third candidates do more 
Turning harm to the Opposition than to the Coalition, 

for the simple reason that they divide the anti- 
Government alias the anti-Panama vote. In Linlithgowshire, 
though we lost, there was actually an increase in the Unionist 
poll of 1329, and a decrease in the Radical poll of 220. At 
Reading on the other hand, though we won, there was, as we have 
seen, only an increase in the Unionist vote of 149, owing to the 
Socialist drawing many votes we could have secured, while in 
Keighley there was only an increase of ten Unionist votes and 
an enormous Labour poll of 3647. Do let us abandon the delusion 
fostered by Radical newspapers that Labour candidates divide an 
imaginary “‘ progressive” vote, whereas they only split an anti- 
Panama vote. We likewise appeal to the workers of the Party 
everywhere to insist on the removal of any Marconi ban which 
great, wise and eminent persons may seek to impose for reasons 
that have not been divulged. In spite of the unutterable rotten- 
ness of many so-called Unionist papers which behave on half 
a dozen questions as though they wished this Government to re- 
main in for all time, there is a strong and ever growing public 
opinion which misses few opportunities of putting the Govern- 
ment in a minority, north, south, east and west. Scotland is 
turning against them. Their position is doubtful even in South 
Wales. All that Unionists have to do to destroy a Government, 
which if not destroyed will destroy the country, is to pull off 
their kid gloves and fight with the naked fists against the needy, 
greedy, seedy Demagogues who give point to the aphorism that 
“* Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” 


Tue National Unionist Conference—the annual Parliament of 
the Unionist Party—assembled at Norwich on November 12 in 
dite the best possible spirits, as the victory of Reading 

and the narrow escape of Panama at Linlithgow 
augured well for the future. At the customary dinner to the Party 
agents Mr. Steel Maitland made happy and incisive references 
to Mr. Lloyd George, pointing out that “‘ unscrupulousness was 
none the less unscrupulous because it employed scriptural allu- 
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sions * and comparisons to suit its purposes.” One member of 
the Government notorious for his remarkable versatility ‘‘ com- 
pared himself first to the Good Samaritan—and then when the 
Marconi business came—he should have thought it might have 
suggested a decent reticence—if nothing else—he compared him- 
self to St. Sebastian—and then to Samson as a finale.” Doubtless 
in time the whole of his Biblical portrait gallery would be ex- 
hausted. The one thing that amazed Mr. Steel Maitland was that 
*‘ hitherto Mr. Lloyd George had left out the one person who, of 
all others, seemed most to suit, after the Marconi affair, the 
conditions of the case.’”’ Many of them would remember the old 
story of Naaman the Syrian going on a visit to Elishah the Prophet, 
and before going away offering Elishah a gift. “‘ Now, in modern 
days that gift would perhaps be the imparting of a little private 
information suitable for making investments. Elishah, however, 
refused the gift . . . but when it came to the Prophet’s principal 
subordinate, who held the purse—when it came to Gehazi they 
not only found that the gift was taken, but, if he remembered 
aright, Gehazi was a leper for ever after.” It is likewise worth 
remembering that the tip taken by Gehazi came from Naaman, 
who was not a Government contractor, and while Gehazi became 
a leper as white as snow his modern prototype had to be elaborately 
whitewashed. 


Tue Conference proper was opened on the following morning, 
November 13, at St. Andrew’s Hall, under the capable Chairman- 
Th ship of Alderman Salvidge, who is probably 

Conference ™°re responsible than any other single individual 

for the healthy political state of Liverpool. In 
moving the adoption of the Annual Report he declared that 
two items were specially prominent, namely, the question of 
Ireland and the Marconi scandal. ‘‘ The latter... showed 
the kind of men who at the moment ruled over the destinies 
of the country. They were men whose sole object was to 
remain in office at any cost, believing that office was made for 
them, and that they were entitled to make as much as they 


* We must not omit to mention a witty observation made at the Conference by 
Mr. Hoare, the Unionist Member for Chelsea, who described the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as having ‘“‘ Holy Scripture on his lips and Marconi scrip in his pocket.” 
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possibly could out of it. They had degraded their position as 
Ministers of the Crown, and the longer the Government remained 
in office the greater would be their reckoning when they appealed to 
the country.” In seconding Sir Savile Crossley also emphasised the 
Marconi business, which must be kept before the electors. In the 
very regrettable absence of Sir Edward Carson, whois compelled to 
husband somewhat slender resources of health in the interests of his 
great campaign for the unity of the United Kingdom, Captain Craig 
was the principal Irish speaker and received an enthusiastic ovation 
from the rank and file of the Party in moving a reaffirmation of 
the Conference’s detestation of Home Rule, its condemnation of 
the Government for refusing to submit the question to the judg- 
ment of the country, its blindness in the face of grave warning, and 
its total disregard of the wishes of Ulster. The motion likewise 
expressed the “‘ deep alarm ” of the Conference at “ the danger of 
civil war which the conduct of the Government has caused, and 
that it affirms its strong determination to support Ulster.” Every 
point in Captain Craig’s cogent speech was applauded to the echo, 
especially when, after calling attention to the pathos of the fact 
“that in this century of our civilisation Ulster people should be 
day by day training themselves simply in order that they might 
cling on to the rights and privileges which people in Great Britain 
enjoyed,” he promised “ that if ever they were needed in time 
of danger in Great Britain these 88,000 volunteers were ready 
to join their fellow citizens in this country.” 


LorD WILLOUGHBY DE Broke seconded in his own inimitable way. 
“Once more in the matter of the unity of the United Kingdom 

: ,,you have got what I believe is called ‘ a winner,’ 
‘a and if you don’t mind taking the advice of a fox 
hunter, I advise you to stick on to the hunted fox and don’t get 
holloa’d away by friends or enemies on to any other sport of any 
description. Don’t mistake a fresh fox for the beaten one. 
Don’t get holloa’d on to a cock pheasant.” Adding—and no 
more practical advice could be given to Unionist Parliamentarians 
who err on the soft side—“‘ It is a well-known hunting maxim in 
Warwickshire—take every advantage of the fox you can, because 
otherwise he is sure to take every advantage of you. We are 
obliged to tell the nation what we really think of our political 
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opponents. I say that to show any sort of chivalry or honourable 
consideration to men of that kind is not only dangerous to a high 
degree but is entirely thrown away. For Cabinet Ministers to 
threaten the Crown, to abolish the Constitution, to bribe the 
House of Commons, to empty gaols—is a highly dangerous policy ; 
and to countenance, to condone, to encourage and to reward 
Cabinet Ministers who have not hesitated to accept tips from 
Government contractors in order to enrich themselves—well, 
that is something more than the limit.” Mr. Henry Chaplin was 
in his very best form; indeed he has rarely spoken better, in 
moving his resolution on Tariff Reform, and he re-stated the case 
with convincing vigour, while Mr. Page Croft and Mr. Hewins 
must also be congratulated on the really eloquent speeches in 
which they supported it. After an interesting discussion on Land 
and Housing, in which Sir Arthur Boscawen, Mr. Ernest Jardine, 
Mr. Felix Cassel, and Mr. Courthope all contributed from the 
abundance of their knowledge, which was supplemented by Mr. 
Hayes Fisher—one of the greatest authorities on rating in the 
country—Mr. Worthington Evans—a very acute critic of the In- 
surance Act, which unlike Mr. Lloyd George, he knows from A to Z 
—moved a motion in favour of instituting an enquiry “ witha view 
of adopting a voluntary scheme administered by the approved 
Societies and aided by at least equal subsidies from the State.” 
Mr. Frank Meyer, the seconder, made a particularly bright and 
attractive speech which gave great satisfaction to the audience, 
not only on account of his youth but because he is the Unionist 
candidate in one of the Divisions of Norfolk which he has every 
prospect of winning. Lord Robert Cecil said a few earnest and 
effective words on behalf of the Voluntary System against Com- 


pulsion, and the Conference was entirely favourable to the pro- 
jected enquiry. 


Tue afternoon ended with a discussion on the Marconi scandal, 
upon which the following motion was on the Agenda: “ That 
M this Conference of the rank and file of the Unionist 
arconi 

Party deplores and condemns the conspicuous 
bad faith with which Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have acted 
throughout the Marconi controversy and kindred questions.” To 
those who, like ourselves, have been immersed in this particular 
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question, it was interesting to observe the attitude of the working 
bees of the Party. It might have been supposed that, thanks to the 
desperate efforts of the Hush-Up Press to prevent the public from 
realising the deplorable truth, such a representative gathering as 
that assembled at Norwich from all parts of the country might be 
indifferent, bored, and possibly sharing the desire of many of the 
newspapers they read to bury the whole business. If only the con- 
trollers, whoever they may be, of the Times, Daily Mail, Standard, 
Datly Telegraph, &c. had been present they would have realised the 
total failure of every effort to boycott this topic. Unfortunately 
our confréres practically never came in contact with any real and 
effective public opinion. They remain in their own little grooves, 
their own little offices where they are treated like so many gods, 
their own little clubs and coteries, their own little colleges, with 
no more knowledge of the sentiments of the “‘ man in the street,” of 
whom they perpetually prate, than they have of ‘‘the man in the 
moon.” Of course one may be prejudiced, but “ our special 
commissioner ”’—a_ singularly unprejudiced man—whom we 
despatched to Norwich for the express purpose of studying the 
atmosphere of the Party, reports that there are very few topics 
upon which there is greater keenness than the various aspects of 
the Marconi mystery, and that all the men who are doing 
the serious work of the Party demand that it be pressed to 
the utmost. In supporting the Marconi motion in an earnest 
speech, much relished by his audience, Lord Ampthill begged 
that Unionists should not let the subject drop: “If they did 
the harm done to our national standard of morality would be 
irreparable and the ugly stain which had been put on the House 
of Commons would be indelible.” He spoke the mind of every- 
body present in saying that “‘ he did not think that the Unionist 
Party in the House had dealt adequately with the matter.” 
All over the country Unionists are asking themselves where and 
what is the paralysing influence which has prevented the Party 
from giving effect to the stirring declaration of Lord Edmund 
Talbot, the Chief Whip, after the glorification of the Marconi 
Ministers at the National Liberal Club, that the subject should 
be discussed from every platform. This announcement was re- 
ceived with delight, which has given place to amazement that so 


far not a single occupant of the Unionist Front Bench in either 
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House has given the anticipated lead. Not one of them has 
made the comment which is universal throughout the country 
on the scandal of the promotion of the Attorney-General to the 
Lord Chief Justiceship. It is an unhealthy state of things. If 
our chief parliamentarians go the way of some of our chief news- 
papers, what is to happen to Unionism and all that it stands for? 
A lack of nerve on one vital issue means a lack of nerve on all. 


Not the least interesting or important action of the National 
Unionist Conference was the decisive manner in which Woman 
AP Suffrage was wiped off the slate. Henceforward it 
Little Plot Will be impossible for any one seriously to maintain 
that this fad is an item in the programme of our 
Party. All shadow of a pretext is removed for the pretence that 
the Unionist Party, or any effective part of it, is committed to deal 
with the subject. In the event of our coming into power no one 
can imagine himself or herself aggrieved or betrayed because 
the Government does not grant votes to women as a prelude to 
seats to women. This cannot be too explicitly proclaimed. 
Unionist Ministers will escape the hopeless position in which Mr. 
Asquith’s colleagues find themselves owing to the fast and loose 
manner in which they have trifled with this question. It must 
be admitted that the little plot to “‘ nobble”’ the Conference by 
the tiny minority of Unionist supporters of Woman Suffrage was 
cleverly conceived and in every way worthy of a better cause. 
A strong combination consisting of Lord Robert Cecil and Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, two very popular and distinguished 
members of the Party—both most acceptable to the Conference— 
had put their heads together and concocted a specious Whip 
which was handed to the Delegates as they entered the Hall 
containing these arguments in support of Woman Suffrage. 


(1) Because it is just that women who pay rates and taxes 
should have a vote. 

(2) Because women have a right to be heard on many political 
questions of the day, such as Disestablishment, Education, 
Housing, and other legislative projects affecting the home. 

(3) Because it has always been part of Conservative policy 
to enfranchise all those who are possessed of the existing qualifica- 
tion of electors. 
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(4) Because Conservative leaders like Lord Beaconsfield, 
the late Lord Salisbury, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and Mr. Bonar Law 
were and are in favour of the enfranchisement of qualified women. 

(5) Because Woman’s Suffrage is coming, and it is foolish of 
Unionists causelessly to place themselves in antagonism to those 
who will shortly be voters. 

(6) Because if Unionists oppose all forms of Woman’s Suffrage 
they will have no influence on the manner and extent of their 
enfranchisement. 


We cannot stop and answer these points seriatim except in 
the briefest possible manner. 


(1) Ifevery one who pays taxes is entitled to a vote the case 
for Manhood Suffrage is at least as strong as the case for the 
enfranchisement of selected women. 

(2) Women are “ heard” on any question of the day they 
care to discuss. 

(3) If it was always “ part of Conservative policy to enfran- 
chise’”” women why was it never done during the long spell of 
Conservative rule ? 

(4) On the argument of authority it may be pointed out that 
neither Lord Salisbury nor Mr. Balfour ever lifted a little finger 
to secure votes for women in the hey-day of their power, while 
Mr. Bonar Law has contented himself with giving a silent vote. 
Per contra the late Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Lord Lansdowne, to say nothing of Queen Victoria, may be cited 
among keen opponents of Woman Suffrage. 

(5 and 6) We cannot argue with Die-Hards who advise us to 
sacrifice principle to tactics. We can only express our surprise 
at such advice from such a quarter. 


Lorp Rozsert Ceci moved his motion in a speech of exceptional 
ability and persuasiveness, and he was admirably seconded by 
The Lord Willoughby de Broke. Never have two 
such excellent speakers addressed a friendly 
audience with so little effect. Their hearers were 
adamant—healthy evidence of the hardening of public opinion 
during the past year. Time was short as the moment of adjourn- 
ment was at hand, but the speakers persisted, and it looked as 
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though the idea might have entered their ingenious minds of 
talking out their own motion directly they appreciated the 
hostility of the audience, with the result that only the Woman 
Suffrage case would have appeared in the newspapers and no one 
would have known the opinion of the Conference. Fortunately 
the public were spared this false impression by the action of the 
Chairman, who rightly and wisely insisted that there should be 
a vote even though no time remained for further speeches. The 
proceedings may consequently be regarded as almost ideal. The 
Woman Suffragists did all the talking, and we Antis did almost 
all the voting. Mr. Arnold Ward moved the following amend- 
ment to the Woman Suffrage motion: ‘‘ That it is not expedient 
to grant the Parliamentary franchise to women on any terms 
until this great Constitutional change has received the express 
sanction of the electorate.” This amendment was carried on a 
show of hands by dn overwhelming majority and by another 
equally decisive vote it was carried as a substantive motion with 
every demonstration of delight, and the Delegates went away 
feeling that they had discharged a valuable public service, all 
the more because at the very last moment they had the oppor- 
tunity on the initiative of Mr. Arthur Lee and Mr. Fell to condemn 
the payment of Members of Parliament and to express the hope 
“that the next House of Commons will restore the principle of 
gratuitous parliamentary service.” 


ANOTHER topic in which the Conference was particularly in- 
terested was the Robbery of the Welsh Church, which was brought 
The Meanest forward by Mr. Ormsby Gore in a. first-class 
Bill fighting speech pointing out that there was the 

same deep-seated resentment against the meanest 
Bill as there was against Home Rule. If they were to be Conserva- 
tive about anything they must be Conservative about the 
National Church and that connection between Church and State 
which sanctified our Government. Every constituency should be 
asked whether it was fair to rob the Church in Wales of its church- 
yards while the Nonconformists kept theirs. The clause legalis- 
ing this outrage was passed under the guillotine. The Prime 
Minister waxed eloquent on the duty of preserving the sacred spots 
of the Mohammedan religion. ‘Why all this interest and zeal 
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over the sacred forms of the Mohammedan religion when the 
sacred spots of our national Christian Church were regarded as 
things that might be secularised atany moment?” In seconding, 
Mr. Hoare produced the gem recorded on a previous page. The 
motion was supported by two Welsh working men, Mr. Sam 
Thomas and Mr. W. Young, who made reasoned and racy speeches 
much appreciated by their audience. Mr. Ormsby Gore complained 
of the comparative indifference of a large section of the Press about 
the Church in Wales. Could the Church desire a higher compli- 
ment than to be deemed unworthy of Cinematograph treatment? 


At the mass meeting held at the Agricultural Hall, Norwich, 
in connection with the Conference, to which Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain sent an immensely popular telegram, “I 
wish every success to your meeting to-night,” 
Mr. Bonar Law made one of his very best speeches, 
as may be gathered from the ill-mannered comments of our 
Panama politicians. The tide had begun to turn against the 
Government two years ago and now it was in flood. Ministers had 
hopelessly lost the confidence of the country, having suffered 
the greatest misfortune which could possibly befall them, “ the 
one calamity from which there can be no recovery; they have 
been found out. For years they have posed as the Pharisees of 
politics. They have made broad their phylacteries. They 
were not as other men or even as these Tories, and now words 
are unnecessary. They stand before the country for what they 
are, Pharisees still, but Pharisees stripped of their phylacteries, 
naked, and not even ashamed.” The Unionist policy of Tariff 
Reform was plain and straightforward and incapable of misunder- 
standing. He would re-state the intentions of the Party in the 
event of their being in power in the next Parliament. “We 
shall not impose any new duties on any articles of food, but we 
shall impose a moderate tariff on foreign manufactured goods, a 
tariff not exceeding an average of 10 per cent., a scale of duties 
which is only something like a third of the reduced scale in the 
new American Tariff, which Radical newspapers are constantly 
telling us is practically a Free Trade system.” Mr. Bonar Law 
added, “‘ We shall also at the same time establish at once the 
principle of Imperial Preference. We shall give to our self- 
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governing Dominions what at every Conference for more than 
twenty-five years they have unanimously asked from us, and that 
is all that they have formally asked. We shall give them imme- 
diately a preference in respect of all duties imposed in the United 
Kingdom.” Agriculturists might be justified in being hostile 
to such a policy if it stood alone, but the Unionist Party were 
pledged, apart altogether from the readjustment on general 
lines of local taxation which was urgently required, to use part 


of any tariff that might be imposed in reducing agricultural 
burdens. 


As regards the Insurance Act Mr. Bonar Law recalled the fact 
that about two years ago he had said in the House of Commons 
The Irish that if they happened to come into power before 
GQuration the Act was in operation the Unionists would 

repeal it with a view of amending it, but what could 
be done now? It was not easy to say. Governments were like 
men—the evil they did lived after them. “This only I can say, 
that if the opportunity is given us we shall do what the Govern- 
ment ought to have done, and what they refuse to do. We shall 
appoint a Committee, as far as possible non-political, impartial, 
and competent, which will examine into the whole subject, not 
only into the working of the Act but the whole principle of the 
measure and will consider whether or not it is possible, and whether 
it is in the interests of the nation even yet to turn it into a 
voluntary system.” Mr. Bonar Law, as was wise, spoke cau- 
tiously on the Land question and refused to be swept away by 
minimum wage cranks however alluring their proposals, without 
further and better particulars. ‘What we want is an exami- 
nation into the facts. If there were such an examination it 
would command the respect of the whole community, and whatever 
legislation was necessary would go forward not by means of a 
campaign against anybody, but with the goodwill of every man, 
woman and child throughout the country.” The Opposition 
Leader was eloquent and emphatic on the Irish question, and his 
announcement, helping as it did to set at rest much malicious 
gossip which had found its way into the newspapers in the interests 
of certain limelight politicians on both sides who are frightened 
of the crisis confronting them, produced extraordinary demon- 
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strations of enthusiasm. He repeated explicitly what he had 
said before: 

If the Government really persist in obeying the orders of Mr. Redmond, Mr. Devlin, 
and I see by to-day’s paper that Mr. Dillon has added his—if they obey these orders, 
then we are face to face with national disaster and perhaps national ruin. If they do 
persist, our duty as a Party is clear, and I am sure we shall fulfil that duty. I have said 
on behalf of the Party, and with the approval of the Party, that if the Government 
attempt to coerce Ulster before they have received the sanction of the people we shall 
support Ulster in her resistance. {There was a great outburst of cheering at this 
announcement, and after it had died down many sprang to their feet and started the 
singing of “‘ Rule Britannia ” which was taken up with great enthusiasm by the rest 
of the audience, loud cheers again being given at its conclusion. It was some minutes 
before Mr. Bonar Law could resume.)* I am (he then said) glad to receive that ex- 
pression of your approval of what I have just said, but I ask you to think what it means. 
It involves a great deal; it involves symething more than making speeches—and from 
that pledge we as a Party will never gc back {renewed cheers). It means this—and 
very many months before I made the speech at Blenheim I realised exactly what it 
meant—it means that when the time comes we shall be bound in honour to use every 
means, any means which seem to us effective, to prevent British troops being used to 
shoot down loyal British subjects. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


In moving terms Mr. Bonar Law invited his hearers to picture 
to themselves the effect of sending British troops to coerce Belfast 
—the effect on the Army itself, on Ireland, on 
Great Britain, on the British Empire. “It is a 
picture which I confess utterly appals me. In 
face of dangers such as these, though I am a Party man, and I 
suppose I may say that I have at least as strong a personal interest 
in the success of our Party as any of you—though I am a Party 
man, party advantage or disadvantage in face of such a problem 
as that seems to me to count for nothing.” For that reason he 
had said at Wallsend, and he now repeated, “ that if the Govern- 
ment have any proposals to make which will avert the horrors 
that I have tried to depict to you, we will consider these pro- 
posals carefully, honestly, and with sole regard not to the interests 
of a party, but to the welfare of the nation.” The speaker added, 
“ But, though I say that, I feel more strongly than ever that the 
plain, clear duty of the Government is to submit their proposals 
either to a General Election or by means of a Referendum—I 
do not care which they choose—to submit their proposals to the 
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judgment of the people, who alone are entitled to decide this 
question.” The Government received no mandate whatsoever 
at the last election for this Home Rule Bill. That point had 
been discussed over and over again. He preferred, however, to 
base his claim on the ground of the changed conditions since the 
General Election at which Mr. Redmond told them there was no 
Ulster question. Mr. Asquith said practically the same thing. 
The Premier was asked during his election campaign this question : 
** Will you be prepared to permit the soldiers of the Crown to 
shoot down any of the Protestant minority if and when the latter 
should take up arms in defence of their present liberty?” And 
this was the Prime Minister’s answer: “I have not the least 
reason to fear that the contingency apprehended will ever arise.” 
“Could Mr. Asquith say now that he had no reason to fear any such 
contingency, and if he could not the whole conditions were altered 
and it was absolutely necessary that the people and not the 
Government should decide the issue.” 


Mr. Bonar Law declared : 


I know of nothing in the history of our country more remarkable than the absolute 


Ulster solidarity of the Protestant population of Ulster on the question. 
Det In all previous controversies before Home Rule they were divided. 

: ca The Presbyterians in Ulster, or the great bulk of them, supported 
minatl 


Mr. Gladstone in disestablishing the Irish Church. They supported 
him in his Land Law, but now there is no section in Ulster which is more determined— 
there is, I believe, no section which is so determined, as the Presbyterians to resist to 
the death this Home Rule proposal. In our great cities the line of division among our 
people is very largely, unhappily as I think, that of disputes between capital and labour. 
The conditions in Belfast in that respect are precisely the same as the great towns of 
England and Scotland ; yet the dread of Home Rule is so utterly overpowering that 
these things which weigh so much everywhere else have ceased to exist in Ulster. 


When the Ulster movement began it was asserted by Radical 
speakers and journalists that it was engineered from above and 
the democracy had no part in it. Then they suddenly changed 
their tune. 


They said until the other day that it was only the Belfast mob which was doing it 
and that the business men of Belfast who had something to lose took no part in such 
disorderly proceedings. Well they have been answered. The meeting in Belfast last 
week in the Ulster Hall and the overflow meeting in the Presbyterian Assembly Hall 
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was, in my belief, the most striking event which has so far happened in this movement. 
The meeting consisted of practically the whole business community of Belfast. 


They were the very class who most hated disorder, knowing that 
disorder injured and possibly ruined their business, yet they were 
as unanimous and enthusiastic as the workers in the shipyard, 
“and they declared without a dissentient voice that though they 
have counted the cost they will resist this Bill and will back up 
and obey the Provisional Government which has set up in Ulster. 
Facts like these alter the whole situation.” 


As the Special Correspondent of the Morning Post (see Morning 
Post, November 22) points out, ‘‘ there seems to be something 

bracing in the air of Highbury.” Mr. Joseph 
sateen Chamberlain, though alas out of the fghting line, 
has more political intelligence and courage in his little finger 
than can be found elsewhere in the four political Parties. No 
one can take counsel with him without being encouraged and 
stimulated, and when sallying forth from Highbury, men give 
us of their very best. It was in Birmingham that Mr. Balfour 
made his two supremely successful platform speeches, almost 
the only ones in which he has ever been in touch with his audience. 
On November 21 Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson stayed 
at Highbury for a great meeting on the Irish question, and both 
these great speakers surpassed themselves, putting new fire into 
an old question and blowing to smithereens all cowardly shifts, 
the spurious compromise, the insincere platitudes of the arm- 
chair Round Table politicians who fondly imagine that if Mr. 
Bonar Law, Lord Lansdowne, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain sat at the same board as Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Sr Edward Grey, and Mr. Redmond, we should all 
live happily for ever afterwards. The Birmingham meeting has 
knocked this tomfoolery on the head, and there was a singular 
appropriateness in its receiving its quietus under the auspices 
and inspiration of Mr. Chamberlain. The Chair was taken by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who read a characteristic message from his 
father, ‘‘ Hold fast and fight hard,” and he gave eloquent welcome 


to the Unionist Leader and the Ulster Leader, reminding the 
former : 


Mr. Bonar Law, there is one other question which here in Birmingham lies very 
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close to our hearts. We are Tariff Reformers—whole-hearted Tariff Reformers, because 
we believe that in Tariff Reform we can lay the foundation for the improvement of 
the social condition of the masses of our people, and for the closer union of the great 
Empire of which we are the centre. We have made in this matter great sacrifices in 
order to preserve concord, but we accept the conditions which you, sir, have laid down. 
We are content to move on the lines which you have indicated. We are ready to 
postpone the full fruition of our hopes, so that there be no going back, and so that 
our progress, though slow, be steady. Nowhere throughout the country has your 
reaffirmation of the position which Tariff Reform holds in our programme been received 
with greater pleasure than here. In this and in the other great tasks to which you 
have set your hand we wish you God-speed, and in placing ourselves in the ranks of 
your followers we raise our city’s cry of ‘‘ Forward” and ‘“ God defend the right.” 


Mr. Bonar Law received a great ovation, and he speedily showed 
that he deserved it by the wonderful hold he kept over one of 
the most experienced and critical audiences to be 
foundanywhere. We can only regret our inability 
to do justice to as fine a vindication of Unionist 
policy as has been heard for many a long day. At the last 
General Election the Unionist leaders had tried to make the 
country understand that a measure such as the Parliament Act 
meant “not the destruction of the veto of the House of Lords: it 
meant abolition of the veto of the people of this country. It 
meant that power, absolute and uncontrolled, was placed in the 
hands of the Cabinet of the day so long as they could by any 
means—and they have not been scrupulous about the means— 
secure a majority in the House of Commons. Such a system 
leads directly to anarchy. It is a negation of representative 
Government, for the essence of representative Government is 
that on vital questions the will, not of a body of temporary 
dictators, but the will of the people of the country shall be 
obeyed.” Unionist warnings were, however, neglected. “ That 
is not surprising. The great mass of the people are not interested 
in academic questions. They are not interested in the theoretic 
powers of the Government. What interests them is the use the 
Government makes of those powers. It always was so. Look 
back upon our own history. King James I claimed absolute 
power. He claimed it not only in private conversation, but in 
his communications with the House of Commons. He claimed 
it but he did not attempt to enforce it, and he died peaceably in 
his bed. Charles I made no claim which had not been previously 
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made by his father, but he not only made the claim, he tried to 
enforce it, and he did not die in his bed. The position is the 
same now. Our people were not theoretically interested in the 
powers of the Government, but when they find that the Govern- 
ment propose to use those powers to dragoon the people of Ulster 
at the bidding of Mr. Redmond without the consent of the people 
of this country, then they are moved—and if they are moved by 
the prospect of it, how will they be moved by the reality ?” 
Throughout the controversy we have had nothing better than 
this. After glancing at conflicting utterances of Ministerial small 
fry such as Mr. Churchill—whom nobody reads, though his non- 
sense is reported verbatim in the Times and Daily Mail—and Mr. 
Runciman, the Leader of the Opposition gave Mr. Redmond a 
dressing down which must have reminded his Birmingham 
audience of those historic speeches in which Mr. Chamberlain 
exposed the treasonable malignity of “ the kept party.” 


In Birmingham, where the Nationalist Leader had recently spoken, 
Mr. Redmond might pose as an Imperialist, but some of his 
previous speeches ‘‘ were more than flesh and 
Mr. Redmona Plood can bear. And I (Mr. Bonar Law) can 

understand with what feeling those speeches have 
been read by the men and by the women of Ulster.” This was 
not a Bill to enable the Irish Nationalists to govern themselves, 
but it was designed “ to use the whole British power to do for 
the Nationalists what they never could do for themselves—to force 
their yoke on a great homogeneous community which detests 
their rule. The very suggestion that the Government are even 
thinking of stopping short of a crime like that has filled Mr. 
Redmond with rage. He takes off the mask and shows us exactly 
what are his feelings for the people of Ulster. Cowering behind 
the British Army, which he believes or pretends to believe will 
be with him, he pours contempt upon the resistance of Ulster.” 
Mr. Redmond had the effrontery to state that the entire British 
Empire approved the Home Rule Bill. Speaking as a Canadian, 
Mr. Bonar Law explained the view of Oversea Dominions : 


They are in favour of extending local government with the consent of the governed, 
and in Canada they have a situation not unlike ours. How have they dealt with 
it ? Quebec is a province peopled largely with men of French race and Roman 
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Catholic religion. The population of Ontario is largely of British extraction and 
Protestant religion, and they have given local self-government to Quebec, and they 
have given it also to Ontario. If you were to suggest to a Canadian that he should 
do in Canada wha: is proposed to be done in Ireland, that Ontario should be put under 
the heel of Quebec, or Quebec under the heel of Ontario, he would tell you that you 
were a madman, and that no sane man would dream of it. The real feeling of the 
Dominions was shown by the latest unification within our Empire. Natal occupies in 
South Africa a position not altogether dissimilar from that of Ulster in Ireland. In 
the other States of the South African Confederation there is a majority of men of the 
Dutch race. Natal is largely British. Was it proposed that Natal should be forced 
to join the Union against her will and that British troops should be used if necessary 
to compel her to submit ? No. That is not the way of our Colonies. That is not 
the way in which sane men anywhere in the world would deal with such a question. 
The Natal Government were in favour of Union, but even that was not enough. They 
knew it could never succeed unless the people desired it, and it was only after a plebiscite 
of Natal had declared in favour of it that the Union took place. When people tell 
you that the Empire is in favour of the coercion of Ulster I say to you they don’t 
understand the Empire, and that that is the last thing which any Canadian or Australian 
would dream of for a single moment. 


In the same impudent speech the Nationalist Leader attacked 
Lord Halsbury for bringing the King’s name into the contro- 
versy. ‘‘ Who is the man that accused Lord Halsbury ? He is 
the man who only twelve years ago used these words, ‘The 
Corporation of Dublin had degraded the National capital of 
Treland by debasing itself at the feet of Queen Victoria.” Was it 
wonderful that the people of Ulster preferred any fate to being 
ruled ‘by a man to whom loyalty is a bad character’ ?” 


Mr. REDMOND now boasted of the record of Irish Catholics in 
the British Army. As Mr. Bonar Law finely observed : 


Belated It is a record of which Irishmen may justly be proud. The 
services which have been rendered to the Empire in many a hard 
fought field in every part of the globe by Irish Catholic soldiers are 
indeed great, and they do far outweigh in our minds the jeers, the taunts, and the 
insults of Irish politicians. But what share has Mr. Redmond in this ? Always the 
Nationalist organisations have poured contempt on our soldiers. They have used 
every effort to prevent Irishmen from enlisting in what they call “ England’s coward 
Army.” They are doing it to-day. Look at what happened only the other day in 
Athlone. I will read you part of a sentence from a newspaper published a fortnight 
ago. This is it: ‘‘ A night or two ago considerably over a thousand people, headed 
by the Athlone pipers band and the members of the national Boy Scouts, marched 
behind the soldiers booing vigorously and singing national songs.” Those are the men 
who boast of the work of Irish soldiers in our Army.” 


Atonement 
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What was Mr. Redmond’s own record and that of his followers in 
Parliament : 


Call to your minds a memorable scene in the House of Commons. It happened not 
long ago. None of us I think will ever forget it. When our Army had been defeated, 
when our soldiers were lying dead on the field of battle, when every man who loved 
his country was sick at heart, insulting shouts of triumph were raised on the Nationalist 
benches in the House of Commons. More than that, at the same time or about the 
same time a member of that party, a gentleman who I think is or was the Whip of the 
party, recommended his countrymen that when they were lined up against the Boers 
they should remember that they were Irishmen, and should shoot not the Boers but 
the Englishmen. It is the man with that record behind him who is now hounding 
the Government to use British troops to shoot down men who in every hour of difficulty 
and danger have stood loyally by their King. Think of it, think of it. It would be a 
comedy if it were not so tragic. British troops are to be moved against men who go 
to meet them singing our National Anthem and waving our national flag. This is to 
be done at the orders of men to whom our National Anthem is a party song and the 
national flag is a party emblem, and it is to be done in a city through the Nationalist 
quarter of which even to-day a dead soldier cannot be moved in peace to his last 


resting place, because the flag which he loved in life is wrapped round his body when 
it lies cold in death. 


The reader can readily imagine the response of such an audience 
to such an appeal. 


Mr. Bonar Law said a noteworthy word on the social question 
which oppresses all thoughtful people. No one can pretend 
that all is well with the people of the only country 
Haves and ‘ 
Have nots ©2Joying the blessings of Cobdenism. The speaker 
“happened to be dining the other day in one of 
the great houses in London. I sat next to my hostess. Her 
husband is a man of great wealth (‘Shame’ and laughter). Well, 
Tam not guilty of that crime. But he is one of those, and I know 
many of them, who do not look upon their wealth as something 
that he has the right to do as he likes with, but he looks upon it 
as a trust for which he is responsible, and of which he will have 
to render an account.” How unlike the Radical Plutocracy ! 
“My hostess said to me, ‘I wish we could find out what is at the 
bottom of the uneasiness of the working classes.’ Looking round 
on the luxury by which we were surrounded, I replied, ‘I think 
I can tell you, what they want is that you should have a little 
less of this sort of thing, and that they should have a little more 
of it.” That is-a striking diagnosis of the situation which, taken 
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by itself, would have made this Birmingham speech memorable. 
It shows insight and courage, two of the most essential qualities of 
Statesmanship—and the rarest. There is weeping and gnashing 
of teeth in the newly acquired palaces and artificial deer parks of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s friends who having, thanks to his “ bear raid” 
upon landed property, bought “seats”? cheap, now flaunt their 
vulgar and often ill-gotten wealth in the faces of a neighbourhood 
impoverished by the People’s Budget, which squeezed out the 
squire for the benefit of the titled Radical ‘‘ bounder.” These 
“‘bounders” are execrated in almost every place they are 
devastating, and if the working classes think that vulgar self- 
advertising wealth has too many of the good things of this world 
while they have too little it is absurd to express surprise or blame. 
Some men appreciate the responsibilities of wealth, and are 
worthy of it. Many of those who have been bedewed with 
“honours” in exchange for cheques to keep a corrupt gang in 
clover are utterly unworthy of great possessions, and are no in- 
considerable factor in the development of class hatred. 
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Mr. Bonar Law struck yet another note in concluding this 
thoughtful, wise, and resolute speech. His finely phrased tribute 
to the man with whom the name and fame of 


— Birmingham are imperishably associated went 
Sediitetete straight to the hearts of his hearers. It was always 


a pleasure to come to Birmingham because, if he 
might say so: 


In my mind, as in the minds of countless thousands throughout the Empire, the 
fame of your city is chiefly due to its association with the name of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Many years ago the greatest compliment I ever received personally was paid to me 
by Mrs. Chamberlain, who told me that my speeches reminded her of those of her 
husband. It is one of the privileges of political life, and they are not very numerous, 
that it does bring one into contact with the great men of our time. When I entered 
the House of Commons thirteen years ago I had the strongest possible admiration for 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and the acquaintance, the friendship, which in the interval 
I have been permitted to form w th him has only made that feeling stronger. He has 
led a strenuous life. He was a bonnie fighter. But even those who on political grounds 
opposed him most bitterly—many of them, as I know—have for his ability and for his 
character the deepest respect. In the course of his political career he changed his 
party, but he is one of those of whom Burke said they would preserve their consistency 
by changing the means of securing the uni‘y of the end. That is his history. He 
changed his tool; he never changed his aim, and that aim ever was the good of his 
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countrymen and the greatness of his country. You are proud of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and now in his old age it is, as I know, a joy to him to feel that he has in the House of 
Commons a son who is bravely carrying on his work—a son of whom we can be sure, 
and no one is surer of it than I, that he will never do anything to dim the lustre of the 
great name he bears. 


It was Sir Edward Carson’s maiden speech in Birmingham, and 
he began by declaring that “‘ no one who was engaged in the old 
Home Rule fight as he was could speak in Birmingham without a 
thrill of emotion when he remembered that Mr. Chamberlain 
fought their battle and won it. He had left to Irishmen guilty 
of the crime of loyalty a feeling of gratitude and affection. They 
had learnt from him that the way to fight was to make up your 
mind to fight to a finish. And what was the great motive power 
of Mr. Chamberlain? It was his great, his Imperial instinct which 
had led him above all things to forsake his party in order that he 
might carry out as best he could those great ideals which he knew 
would alone make his country great. It was that spirit which 
originally formed the Unionist Party.” Mr. Redmond had 
accused Sir Edward Carson of talking more treason in one hour 
than he had talked in a lifetime. The speaker brought down 
the house by observing that “‘ Mr. Redmond in the House of 
Commons prayed Heaven that our forces might be defeated 
in South Africa when his (Sir Edward’s) own boy was fighting 
side by side with British troops.” Sir Edward Carson did his 
share in stopping the “rot” on compromise which mugwumps on 
both sides are seeking to engineer : 


My course, at all events (concluded Sir Edward), is perfectly clear. I will go 
straight on. Indeed, we have never taken the slightest notice of those statements as 
regards compromise. I will go straight on unhesitatingly, unflinchingly. That is 
what I am told to do by the people Ilove. That is what I am told to do by the people 
who trust me, and until they tell me that I am no longer to go on and show me reason 
for that I shall do all I can to fulfil the trust that is reposed in me. We at all events 
have never asked for any compromise, and never will. Some things are beyond com- 
promise, and one of them is the filching away from you of the right to a government 
under which you were born, and we cannot, having regard to our history and traditions, 
take upon ourselves to put in pawn the rights of those who come after us. We are and 
we will remain citizens of the United Kingdom. We have at the present moment 
exactly the same rights as you have, the same privileges, and the same Government, 
and we have no more; but we will take nothing less. 
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We only wish that more Unionists made pilgrimages to the 
shrine of patriotism at Birmingham. There would be fewer of 

those waves of wobbling which from time to time 
Cure for 
Wobbling submerge the weaker brethren. There is no room 

for any compromise whatsoever on the Irish 
question, and the only way to deal with the conflicting signals of 
distress hoisted at brief intervals by different members of the 
Cabinet who realise the imminent collapse of Toe-the liners is to 
demand unconditionai surrender. Our terms err on the side of 
moderation. All we ask for is “ Dissolution before Civil War.” 
Considerable importance attaches to a speech by Lord Lansdowne 
at Brighton a few days prior to the Birmingham meeting, in which 
he said, ‘‘ We have pressed, and mean to go on pressing, for a 
general election.”” He added something which has not been said 
sufficiently often of late: ‘“‘ I say to you with absolute frankness 
that the idea of settlement based on the exclusion of Ulster does 
not at all attract me.” It is an odious and grotesque project, 
but its discussion has this advantage, that it completely knocks 
the bottom out of Home Rule because unless Home Rule is to 
establish the union of Hearts promised by Mr. Gladstone there 
is nothing to be said for it. As Lord Lansdowne pertinently 
reminded our Patapoufs and Popkins : 


For five-and-twenty years some of us have been fighting Home Rule not merely . 


because of our respect for and admiration for Ulster and the Ulster people, but because 
we were convinced that Home Rule was grossly unjust to the Unionists of all parts of 
Ireland, because we believed it would be a set-back to the country in the path of 
advancing prosperity along which she has travelled with such rapid strides during the 
last few years, and, finally, because we believed that a Nationalist Government in 
Ireland would be a source of weakness and danger to the United Kingdom, if not the 
Empire. 


And so say all of us. 


Lorp LaNsDowNE added: ‘‘ None of those special objections 
would be removed merely by the special treatment of Ulster.” 


a Lord Lansdowne went on to say, in spite of his 


Ulster previous argument that the Opposition could not 

reject overtures from the Government on that 
basis: “In the first place, I believe most of us would sacrifice 
a great deal in order to avoid the disaster for which I believe 
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we are at this moment heading.” We would have no dealings 
whatsoever with the present Government on any subject for the 
simple reason that you can’t believe a single word most of his 
Majesty’s Ministers say. A formal conference or informal con- 
versations would be a mere trap to disarm the Unionist Party, to 
bewilder the public, and to give the Government the entrée into 
respectable society. If we may speak frankly like Lord Lans- 
downe, both he and his son-in-law the Duke of Devonshire, who 
lately sat on a platform with Mr. Asquith, are too great gentlemen 
to cope with the Marconi cabal. They are sincere, serious, high- 
minded men. They haven’t an outside chance in any dealings 
with cynical place-at-any-price lawyers, speculative solicitors, 
professional mountebanks, who form the bulk of the Asquith 
Cabinet. There is nothing to confer with the other side about. 
Our policy is to consult the people. They are Home Rulers, we 
are Unionists. They have long sought the Repeal of the Union 
which the Unionist Party exists to maintain. The exclusion 
of Ulster is not even a makeshift nor a guarantee against civil 
strife, as may be gathered from Lord Arran’s timely contribution 
reminding us of the Covenantor’s oath which treats Ireland as a 
whole and pledges all covenantors to resist the establishment 
of any Home Rule Parliament in Ireland. 


WE cannot believe that Ulstermen will ever entertain the idea 
of behaving towards the scattered and defenceless loyalists of the 
a Nationalist provinces as British Home Rulers 
Pitch would behave to them. We count on Ulster 

saving herself by her exertions and England by 
her example. We stand in sore need of an example. It is the 
one and only thing that can save us. The rising tide of Unionism 
is our answer to the splendid call of Ulster, and we refuse to believe 
that any men who count in Ulster will turn their back on them- 
selves. It should be noted that one of the attractions of con- 
sidering overtures in Lord Lansdowne’s eyes is that an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded of turning the present preposterous 
Bill inside out. But that seems to us impossible without a 
General Election. The moment our Toe-the-liners cease toeing 
the line out they go. Lord Lansdowne realises the key of 
the position when he says, “We hold, and shall go on holding, 
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that the proper solution of this question is reference to the electors 
of this country.” Then why not adhere to that policy ? “ Fail- 
ing that we are ready to consider special terms for Ulster, accom- 
panied by such changes in the Bill as the special treatment of 
Ulster may render necessary.” It is something to know that 
“if both these things are refused, then we shall give Ulster, in 
and out of Parliament, all the encouragement we can in her 
resistance, and we shall hold his Majesty’s Ministers responsible 
for any disasters which may result from their conduct. Thirdly, 
we shall regard a settlement thus imposed as lacking in authority 
and we shall hold ourselves free to reopen it should the oppor- 
tunity arise.” We respectfully repeat, “‘ Don’t have any dealings 
with the other side or you will be diddled as you were during 
the Coronation Conference.””’ Eminent members of our Party are 
too apt to forget that one can’t touch pitch without being defiled. 


NEARLY every tragedy has its humorous side, just as many 
comedies have their tragedy. The comedy of the Irish tragedy 

lies in the suicidal military policy of his Majesty’s 
— of Ministers for the last eight years, headed by the 
Militarism 2"¢h humbug on the Woolsack. Lord Haldane, 

is very anxious that we should forget that he 
was once “the British Carnot,’ who reduced our regular Army 
by some 30,000 or 40,000 men on the pretext that he was about 
to organise a Nation in Arm. Needless to say the constructive 
part of his programme failed to materialise. Our attenuated 
Territorial Forces are simply the old volunteers under a new 
name plus a paper organisation. The nemesis of anti-militarism 
has now overtaken the anti-militarists. They decline to have 
an adequate Army to uphold British interests. When they find 
that “toeing the line” to the present Redmonds and the late 
Patrick Fords means shooting down loyalists at the bidding of 
traitors, the instrument is not forthcoming. We have kept 
the question of our military weakness until the close of the con- 
troversy as it is a peculiarly painful topic. Messrs. Asquith and 
Co. have deliberately paralysed our military power for purely 
party purposes, and our European position is in consequence in 
danger. Party is now about to pay for its treachery to the 
country because the future of Radicalism depends on obeying 
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Redmond’s orders to the end of the chapter, just.as the future of 
Redmondism depends on those orders being given and obeyed. Both 
Radicals and Nationalists consequently find themselves between 
the devil and the deep sea—emphatically the right men in the right 
place. Those who have played the German game by weakening 
the British Army are now hoist with their own petard. Ministers 
have not the means available for forcing Northern Ireland under 
the corrupt yoke of Tammany Hall in Dublin with their present 
peace establishment, and were the Reserves summoned to the 
Colours they would refuse to go and butcher British loyalists 
for the sake of those who have always spat upon the British 
Army. Nor would the Territorials be available for putting, 
even if they could, Belfast under Dublin. An order to the 
Fleet to blockade Protestant Ireland would probably send it 
into the Mediterranean, as the combined Demagogue of Dundee 
and Windbag of Whitehall knows only too well. For this reason 
he is whining for a “‘ compromise,” an additonal reason for the 
Unionist Party to stand to its guns and insist on a Dissolution, 
which is the only way out of the present impasse. We may 
dismiss a Referendum as the remedy of prigs and pedants who 
live in atmospheres far removed from the multitude whose votes 
ultimately decide. We should doubt whether one man in a 
thousand has the faintest idea whether the Referendum is some- 
thing to eat, to drink, or to wear. Our too learned men must 
make allowances for plain people without their advantages, and 
abstain from further confusing the public by fresh nomen- 
clature. You might as well go to the country on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 


Tue Windbag of Dundee is not the only Demagogue down in 
the dumps at the present time. Where is the Artful Dodger 

of Carnarvon Boroughs and his land-bursting 
atau campaign? So far he has only succeeded in 
Dumps bursting himself, which had been done before. 

As a prominent Radical cheerfully remarked 
earlier in the year, “‘ Lloyd George has got a bullet in him which 
he will always feel when the weather is bad.” The press did all 
that was possible to boom the much-postponed campaign, which at 
last opened in the beginning of October at Bedford, under the 
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auspices of a huge claque imported by special trains. For hours 
the orator poured out dull malicious twaddle to an audience which 
could scarcely conceal its boredom. Mr. Rowland Prothero 
administered a crushing answer in the shape of a letter to the 
Morning Post (October 17), the gist of which we gave last month. 
Mr. Lloyd George staggered on to Swindon, and repeated his 
performances at this convenient railway centre under similar 
auspices to those of the Bedford demonstration. Again the 
Press tried to make the world stand still, but it revolved precisely 
as usual and it was announced, apparently because England was 
so unresponsive, that Peter the Hermit would carry “the fiery 
cross’ into Scotland. Meanwhile he has been completely knocked 
out by a Duke, than which there could be no more humiliating 
fate for a Demagogue. Dukes are the avowed targets of Dema- 
gogues. It is perfectly monstrous in a Duke to retaliate on a 
Demagogue and incidentally expose him to the world for the 
fraud he is. Only a very young Duke would have the “ gumption” 
to do it. The devastation and depopulation of land suitable 
for agriculture and the rearing of a race of hardy yeomen in order 
to make way for ducal deer is one of Mr. George’s favourite topics 
with town audiences, many of whom have neither seen a hardy 
yeoman nor a ducal deer. He has made great play with this 
topic this autumn. Any fool can present a moving spectacle 
of a wicked Duke surrounded by “ gillies” and other ‘“‘ minions” 
gleefully watching the departure of emigrant ships, loaded with 
the cream of the population of the countryside, whose homes have 
been burnt over their heads and who are forced to cross the water in 
order that the Duke and his fellow Dukes may slaughter unoffending 
quadrupeds. In passing, we should very much like to know how 
many defenceless creatures the Duke of Illingworth has slaughtered 
in his ducal seat in the Isle of Arran, in the interval of auditing the 
accounts of the Radical Party. 


Mr. PRoTHERO brought Mr. George’s twaddle about the sacrifice 
of the Highlands to the test by this very simple suggestion. 
A Sporting “ Offer the Duke of Sutherland £2 an acre for the 
Offer purchase of 200,000 acres of his Highland property, 

and he would jump at it.” In commenting upon 
Mr. Prothero’s letter, we pointed out that “ Mr. Prothero probably 
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speaks with greater knowledge of the Land question than any 
living man, and unlike many of our town theorists of both parties 
in the House of Commons it is practical knowledge, of which 
some well-intentioned Unionists are unfortunately destitute, and 
their ignorance not infrequently plays into the hands of their still 
more ignorant and very vindictive enemy.” Mr. Prothero had 
not long to wait for confirmation of his judgment, as the Duke 
of Sutherland published a letter saying that he would gladly sell 
200,000 acres of land or more, now under deer, to the Govern- 
ment for £2 an acre, adding “This is cheaper than land can be 
bought in any of the countries named by Mr. Lloyd George and 
is hardly above the price of prairie land in Canada.” The moment 
the Duke of Sutherland made his very sporting offer to sell sporting 
land at prairie value, the entire Coalition executed its usual 
volte-face, and whereas before it had been represented that millions 
of acres of priceless land suitable for agricultural purposes had 
been withdrawn from public user by selfish game preservers, 
now the Duke was denounced for trying to palm off his worthless 
acres on the Government for much more than their real value. 
The net result so far is that Mr. Lloyd George’s Scottish land 
campaign is indefinitely postponed as he can’t in the face of his 
hesitation to close with the Duke of Sutherland’s offer, which has 
been made in formal terms and at a still lower price, dilate in any 
Scottish town about the greedy land monopolists of the High- 
lands, and the East End of London has been selected as a more 
suitable venue for his next demonstration, where he will doubtless 
“Limehouse” as of old oblivious of the Duke of Sutherland 
and other large landowners who have followed his example in 
offering great properties to the Government at knock-out prices. 
The meanness of the man is shown by his performance at the 
Oxford Union, which we regret to say so far forgot itself as to 
entertain Mr. Lloyd George. Having for years lived on the 
misrepresentation that valuable land is closed to agriculture by 
wicked Tory Dukes, he had the effrontery in reply to an in- 
terruption to describe the Duke of Sutherland’s property as not 
“land” but “ rocks.” 
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Tue Duke of Sutherland is not the only fly in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s ointment. While he funks carrying his “ fiery cross” 

into Scotland, another Demagogue has brought a 
fi into England under circumst 
“Fiery ery cross” into England under cir tances 
Grom * both disquieting and ignominious to his Majesty’s 

Ministers—particularly Mr. Lloyd George. Into the 
rights and wrongs of the terrible conflict which has paralysed 
the Port of Dublin for some months and reduced a considerable 
section of the population to destitution we do not propose to enter. 
There have admittedly been faults on both sides, and though 
in these flabby days any fighting man arouses the enthusiasm 
of his own side, the utterances of Boss Murphy of Dublin are 
scarcely calculated to convince the public—however wrong- 
headed Mr. Larkin the strikers’ leader may be—that the employers’ 
counsels are exclusively dominated by wisdom. We cannot 
therefore see why Unionist journals should waste so much powder 
and shot upon Mr. Larkin. Like all his tribe who take Mr. Lloyd 
George of Limehouse as their exemplar, Mr. Larkin has said and 
done many idiotic and disgraceful things, but unlike Mr. Lloyd 
George he has said some things which are both new and true. 
The particular phrase, “‘ Damn the Empire” may never have 
crossed the lips of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but Mr. 
George did his utmost to damn the Empire during the South 
African War by the aid and comfort he gave to the enemy by 
his pro-Boer speeches and pro-Boer meetings which Birmingham 
alone knew how to deal with. Though again Lloyd Georgism may 
never have crystallised in Mr. Larkin’s war-cry “ To Hell with 
contracts,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer has probably sent 
more contracts to hell than any living man and prevented more 
contracts from coming to life by destroying the basis which 
makes contracts possible. The main difference between the two 
men is, that the official agitator has been animated with a single 
eye to catching votes for himself and the people who keep him 
in power, while the unofficial agitator, utterly perverse, im- 
possible and lawless as may be his methods, is clearly not after 
votes which he apparently regards as useless commodities. 
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Srune to madness by the condition of his own class in the worst 
slums of the worst city in Europe, where you have the vices of Tam- 
Debtin many Hall government without any of its redeem- 
pe ing virtues, he strikes out blindly, but occasionally 

touches the spot. For one thing, however ardent a 
Home Ruler he may be, he has exposed the hollow hypocrisy of the 
Irish Nationalist Party with their pretended love of the Irish people, 
as also their incapacity to provide decent government in a city 
completely under their control. Mr. Lloyd George has never dared 
call attention to the Dublin slums because he is kept in office by the 
Party primarily responsible for this plague spot. ‘Mr. Larkin has like- 
wise revealed the true character of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
under whose tender mercies helpless Ireland would be placed if 
Home Rule became an accomplished fact. Surely the man 
who has done so much is worth rather more than half a brick. 
Amid much wild rubbish he occasionally says something worth 
hearing, and we should always remember that he comes from a 
hell upon earth. Our brave Government put him in prison as a 
“dangerous criminal,’ but on learning from their wire-pullers 
that “the Larkin vote” was assuming dangerous proportions in 
the by-elections, they let him out. Instead of fawning upon 
his terrified gaolers the released prisoner promptly crossed the 
Channel to flutter the Trade Union dovecotes, where there has been 
much billing and cooing among politicians, who since they got 
£8 a week, so long as they support the present “ capitalist ” 
Government, have become indistinguishable from the Radical 
Plutocracy and are not above wearing official livery and receiving 
official salaries when they get the chance. 


DecipeDLy Mr. Larkin is superior to Mr. Lloyd George, and 
many other Ministerial Demagogues who live in the lap of 
ae luxury, scorch along the highways and byways 
Which is 
Diana ? in their thousand-pound motor-cars to the danger 
of the humbler part of the community, subordi- 
nate the peasant to the pheasant on their properties so that 
record game-bags may be achieved, build fashionable week-end 
cottages which have materially aggravated the cottage famine, 
and at odd moments stoke up class-hatreds against other members 
of their own class. So far as we know Mr. Larkin has not yet 
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succumbed to American Marconis, though as he gets up in the 
world he must be on his guard against this form of temptation. 
But what is most disquieting to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the lightning rise of his rival is the extraordinary enthusiasm 
for the latter in organs which were once content to cry, “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” The Ephesians of the Cocoa press 
appear to be in doubt as to which is the true Diana, and the gush 
about Mr. Larkin leaves little room for poor Mr. Lloyd George. 
Perhaps the unkindest cut he has yet received was at the innocent 
hands of the President of the Oxford Union, who, wishing to be 
polite to a guest, rebuked an undergraduate who enquired whether 
Mr. Lloyd George had any Marconi shares to sell—a question 
which the President described as “ insulting.” It was only the 
other day that the supreme act of virtue in a Minister was to hold 
Marconi shares, so long as they were not English Marconis, 
This was the attitude of the then Attorney-General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in their evidence before the Select 
Committee, which was endorsed by the sycophants constituting 
the “‘ majority ” of the Committee whose report was vociferously 
applauded by the Coalition press. Now if you please it is an 
‘insult’? to mention the word Marconi in the presence of the 
distinguished “investor.” Indeed there is not a bright spot on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s horizon at the end of the year which opened 
so auspiciously for him, and the outlook is not improved by the 
knowledge that all his humiliations are home made. 


IRISH COVENANTORS AND THEIR OATH 


Being convinced in our consciences that Home 
Rule would be disastrous to the material well-being 
of Ulster, as well as of the whole of Ireland, subversive 
of our civil and religious feeling, destructive of our 
citizenship, and perilous to the unity of the Empire, 
we whose names are underwritten, men of Ulster, 
loyal subjects of H.M. King George V, humbly 
relying on the God whom our fathers in days of 
stress and trial confidently trusted, do hereby pledge 
ourselves in solemn covenant, throughout this our 
time of threatened calamity to stand by one another in 
defending for ourselves and our children our cherished 
position of equal citizenship in the United Kingdom 
and in using all means which may be found necessary 
to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home Rule 
Parliament in Ireland. And in the event of such a 
Parliament being thrust upon us, we further solemnly 
and mutually pledge ourselves to resist its authority. 
In sure confidence that God will defend the right we 
hereto subscribe our names. And further we indi- 
vidually declare that we have not already signed this 
covenant. 


OatuH OF IRISH COVENANTORS. 


THE rumours prevalent at the time of writing, as to a possible 
settlement of the Irish question on the basis of establishing a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland with Ulster excluded, appear 
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at the first sight to suggest an easy solution of a complicated 
problem. The Government would presumably accept it. The 
Unionist Party in England are credited with a like desire. The 
Nationalists might receive it ruefully, but would try to make 
the best of a bad job, and many people think that the Ulster 
Covenantors would acquiesce if without joy. 

So at last there appears to be on the dry and sterile sky of 
politics a cloud—perhaps no bigger than a man’s hand, which 
will soon bring abundance of the refreshing rain of peace. 
Alas! for human hopes and memories. There stands between 
any such compromise, unarguable, infrangible, stern and for- 
bidding, the Ulster Covenant. The text is printed at the head 
of this short article, and like the legal married wife who presents 
herself at a subsequent marriage ceremony it cries with unanswer- 
able authority ‘‘ I forbid the banns.” 

I am speaking as a Covenantor, as one who has much to 
gain by the exclusion of Ulster, but also as a man who is 
forbidden by a solemn oath to profit by such advantage, 
and I would point out to the readers of this Review that the 
wording of this solemn League and Covenant precludes Ulster 
from accepting the rumoured compromise. The Covenant as 
will be seen from its text consists of inspiring sentiments 
couched in noble language. It is an oath so sacred that any 
man believing in and fearing God could only take it with the 
greatest caution and with a full sense of what he was doing, 
giving the deepest and most solemn consideration to its 
meaning. 

Stripped of the intervening words there stands out the explicit 
undertaking : 


We whose names are underwritten, men of 
Ulster, loyal subjects of H.M. King George V, 
humbly relying on the God whom our fathers in 
days of stress and trial confidently trusted, do 
hereby pledge ourselves in solemn covenant, 
throughout this our time of threatened calamity 
to stand by one another in defending for ourselves 
and our children our cherished position of equal 
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citizenship in the United Kingdom, anD IN USING 
ALL MEANS WHICH MAY BE FOUND NECESSARY TO 
DEFEAT THE PRESENT CONSPIRACY TO SET UP A 
Home RuLE PARLIAMENT IN IRELAND. 


In these days of opportunism there are many scoffers at the 
binding properties of a religious oath. Thank God there is little 
atheism in Ulster. Men in that province—the farmers and 
labourers of Ulster—believe in the Almighty as they believe 
in the simple principles they learnt at their mothers’ knees. They 
took this oath with a full knowledge of its meaning, and they 
know that retreat from such an obligation is worse than death. 
They will adhere to it in the letter and the spirit. Let Home 
Rule come, they will adhere to their pledge. Should war come, 
they will stand by their plighted troth. Let death come, they 
will not shrink, for these men of Ulster are a God-fearing people. 
It is upon them that the trials of keeping their oath will fall, 
but they will keep it nevertheless, until the verdict of a General 
Election releases them. 

There may be waverers, but they are not among the simpler 
Covenantors whom I have met. There area few educated men who 
have written letters trying to prove that black is white and the 
reverse, dialecticians whose intellects fight their honesty with 
surprisingly successful results. Men who value their lives and 
their pockets before their honour, men who for their own comfort 
and safety will not hesitate to sacrifice their good name and fame 
and transmit them tarnished to their successors, men whose 
animating aspiration through life has ever been, “‘ Give peace 
in our time, O Lord.” 

These are the men who contributed the useless padding of 
their names to the Covenant which they contemplate possibly dis- 
gracing, but they will have to remember their fellow Covenantors 
and if they are Christians reckon with their Maker. The men who 
have sworn the Covenant will fulfil the duty that their oaths and 
their consciences impose upon them, and consequently refuse 
under any circumstances to countenance the latest conspiracy 
to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland, and will take 
all means necessary to resist it, even at the cost of their 
lives. 
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If war must come let it come. They believe rightly that 
there are worse things than war—even civil war, and one of those 
worse things is the breaking of a solemn oath. They have sworn 
before the Almighty, and believing in their oath many Ulstermen 
outside Ulster have sworn to stand by them, and under their 
oath they will together face the consequences. But of this 
I am sure—that the sooner the wheat is winnowed from the 
chaff, the sooner the weaker brethren are sorted from the stalwarts, 
the better it will be for those who mean to do their duty—‘ In 
USING ALL MEANS WHICH MAY BE FOUND NECESSARY TO DEFEAT 
THE PRESENT CONSPIRACY TO SET UP A Home RULE PARLIAMENT 
IN IRELAND.” This is the key of the Covenant and it is the 
Covenant that makes it absolutely impossible for Covenantors to 
compromise on the lines of present rumours. 


ARRAN. 


THREE WEEKS IN THE BALKANS 


BEFORE we can realise the present condition of affairs in the 
Balkan Peninsula it is essential that we should have a geographical 
knowledge of the various States of which that peninsula is com- 
posed and some idea as to the ethnological conditions now pre- 
vailing there. The boundaries of States are generally fixed by 
geographical configurations, such as ranges of mountains, great 
rivers, &c. Now, the various races who inhabit the Balkan 
States have been at each other’s throats for the last thousand 
years ; they are thus hereditary and in many cases irreconcilable 
foes. Taking the geography of this country we will begin with 
Rumania ; her territories extend from the plains of Russia to the 
River Danube, a flat, low-lying land with extraordinarily rich 
and fertile soil. Bulgaria lies between the Danube and the Balkan 
Estranja Mountains in the south, and contains two parallel but 
lesser mountain ranges running east and west, the lands which 
lie between these being again very productive. Her eastern 
boundary is the Black Sea and the western another mountain 
range running north and south, the Stara Planina, which range 
forms the eastern boundary of Servia, an exceedingly moun- 
tainous country. Servia is bounded on the north by the Danube; 
and her southern boundary extends as far as the newly delimited 
Greek frontiers, and includes the city of Monastir. To the west 
lie Albania, Montenegro, and Bosnia, a complete tangle of wild 
mountains. Greece in the south has extended her borders along 
the Xgean Sea, taking in Kavala and Salonika ; now two of her 
most important ports. Lastly we have Turkey, now confined 
within the plains of Thrace, with the River Maritza as her western 
boundary and Constantinople on the east, as her great port, and 
still the capital of the Ottoman Empire. 

After this brief survey of the geography of the country we must 
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consider it ethnologically. The conflict here is tremendous, 
and it is still further embittered by religious differences. The 
Rumanians are a Latin race, whose ancestors composed the 
Dacian legions of the Roman Empire. Generally speaking, they 
are members either of the Orthodox Greek Church, or of one of its 
branches, with a considerable number of Roman Catholics. 
The Servians are a Slavonic race; they entered Servia in the 
seventh century and belong to the Orthodox faith. They were 
originally tributaries of the Byzantine Empire, but made them- 
selves independent and formed the Kingdom of Servia, which 
included all Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly, Bulgaria, and North 
Greece in 1336. They were then an important nation, with 
dreams of empire, and these dreams have not departed from them. 
Albania, with its network of high mountains, has a population, 
half Roman Catholic and half Mussulman. They are a warlike 
race, incessantly fighting amongst themselves or with Servia. The 
Greeks, a nation of traders and seafarers, belong to the Orthodox 
church, or to give it its full title ““ The Holy Oriental Orthodox 
Apostolic Church,” generally called the “ Greek Church.” 
Turkey-in-Europe (what is left of it) is inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by Mussulmans, with a sprinkling of Greeks and Armenians. 
The latter have been Christians since the third century and 
the tenets of their faith differ but slightly from those of the 
Orthodox Church. Bosnia and Herzegovina I mention last as 
they now form part of the Austrian Empire. They are peopled 
by a race Slav in their origin, but containing elements of 
the races and creeds of all the countries I have previously 
mentioned. 

Up to the recent war the Turks held the balance of power in 
the Balkan Peninsula. Their influence may not have always 
been rightly exercised, but they in a great measure prevented 
conflicts amongst the other States. These latter were agreed in 
their hatred of Turkey and, as we know, only combined in order 
to attack her, and the success they had was amazing. But no 
sooner was the weight of Turkey removed, than again broke 
out the bitter hatreds and rivalries of these States; and the 
ferocity of the second war, in which the Servians and the Greeks 
joined hands in the attempt to annihilate the Bulgarians, beggars 
all description. No one knows much about the actual fighting, 
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but the fact that both sides made very few prisoners is sufficiently 
significant. 

I now come to the more interesting part of my notes, viz. a brief 
account of my visits to the area of the heaviest fighting from the 
lines of Tchatalja, twenty miles from Constantinople, up to 
Adrianople, and including the battle-grounds of Lulea Burgas and 
Kirk Kilisse. I should explain that the reason I was favoured with 
this unique opportunity of seeing the Turkish defences in detail 
was due to the fact that I was travelling with our own Director of 
Military operations. As a nation, the English are far from 
popular in Turkey at this moment ; but the individual Englishman 
(especially if he is an officer, for the Turks are a military nation) 
is treated with courtesy and consideration. The whole of Eastern 
Thrace has a great likeness to Salisbury Plain, with a country like 
the Wiltshire Downs rolling away towards the Tchatalja end of 
the Peninsula. Almost all the earlier accounts of the engage- 
ments in these parts contained more fiction than truth. The 
days of great war correspondents are practically over. Now 
that news can travel thousands of miles in an hour, no general 
commanding operations in the field can afford to run the risk of 
having his movements prematurely disclosed by an over-zealous 
newspaper man yearning to make a“ scoop ”’ for his own particular 
journal. 

The Lines of Tchatalja are over twenty miles in length, the 
right flank of the Turkish army rested on the Black Sea at 
Derkos, and the left flank on the Sea of Marmora. The plain 
of rifle-fire is ideal, a gently sloping glacis for about 700 yards, 
and in front of this a marsh, which can be crossed in only a few 
places, and these vary considerably, according to the season of the 
year. The Bulgarians made three attacks on these lines; the 
first attack was directed against the right flank of the Turks at 
Derkos ; the second against the centre; and the third against 
the extreme left flank. All three operations failed, though of the 
first and third it should be said that they were not attacks in force. 
But in the attack delivered against the Turkish centre, the Bul- 
garians sustained a most serious reverse. The shelter trenches, 
and still more the number of graves, tell a tale which none can 
dispute ; and I know that I am not far off the mark, when I say 
that in their attack on the centre alone, the Bulgarians lost about 
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6000 men. The Turks had three weeks after the battle of 
Lulea Burgas in which to dig their defences, and very good use 
they made of their time. Not a rabbit, far less a man, could 
attempt to move on to the marsh, without coming under a cross- 
fire from the Turkish trenches. Indeed so strong is this natural 
position, that I doubt its ever being taken, except with regular 
siege operations. During the actual fighting at Tchatalja the 
Turks did not lose 500 men. But at least 7000 cholera victims 
were buried in the camp at Hardemkeui. 

It was at Lulea Burgas that the only really big action of the 
war was fought, and there has been an immense amount of exag- 
geration as to the numbers engaged and the losses incurred by 
both sides, even in this fight. The Turkish Army here did not 
exceed 60,000 men; they occupied a low ridge extending from 
Bunahissar on the right to the station of Lulea Burgas on the left. 
The Bulgarians on their side had eight divisions in action. As 
various brigades and regiments had been detached for work 
round Adrianople, it is very difficult indeed to make an approxi- 
mate estimate of the Bulgarian numbers, but as in Bulgaria each 
division is unusually strong, it seems probable that their army 
considerably outnumbered that of the Turks here. For two days 
Abouk Pasha on the left and Mahmud Mukhta Pasha at Bunahissar 
on the right, more than held their own; in fact Muhkta Pasha 
made a counter-attack, which at one moment came very near to 
success. At the end of the second day’s fighting the Turkish 
centre at Tcherkesskui were hard pressed, and the 10th Bulgarian 
Division after a flanking movement began to make its presence 
felt on the Turkish left. At this critical juncture both food and 
ammunition failed the Turks; some of the batteries had not a 
single round left them and the men had been fighting for two days 
on the scantiest of rations, probably not more than a loaf apiece. 
The Bulgarian artillery fire was always superior to that of the 
Turks, and in this instance the latter had badly constructed 
trenches, lacking the necessary head-cover to protect the men 
from shrapnel, so that it is not surprising that a general retreat 
took place. 

I should like to say here that though the whole country is 
an ideal one for using cavalry, neither in this battle, nor on any 
other occasion during the war, did the cavalry of either side make 
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even an appearance in an actual fight. Where they might have 
been of great value the horses were useless from previous overwork. 
From information given me by one of the generals in command 
I gathered that the Turkish losses in the actual fight of Lulea 
Burgas did not exceed 12,000, and probably the Bulgarian losses 
were about the same. When we consider what the losses were 
in one general action during the Russo-Japanese or the Franco- 
German War, the battle of Lulea Burgas was a very different 
affair from the lurid and fanciful accounts given us by “Our 
own Correspondent.” 

The journalistic “ story ” of the Kirk Kilisse action is even more 
inaccurate than that of Lulea Burgas. We were led to believe that 
whole armies were engaged on both sides at Seliolu and Eski Polos, 
whereas, in truth, the lines covering Kirk Kilisse were very weakly 
held by the Turks, and all the fighting that took place was but a 
series of delaying actions—merely outpost affairs to cover their 
concentration at Lulea Burgas. The actual occupation of Kirk 
Kilisse gave the Bulgarians a strategic advantage over the Turks 
as it effectually cut off Adrianople. The town of Adrianople 
is situated at the junction of three rivers, the Maritza, Tundja, 
and Ardar. In the twelfth century it was the residence of the 
Turkish sovereigns and its principal feature is its magnificent 
mosque, one of the finest in the world, of which the minarets 
can be seen twenty miles away. The perimeter of the forti- 
fications is about twenty-seven miles and the outer lines must 
have extended for about thirty-five miles. It is probably owing to 
this fact that so very little damage was done in the town during 
the bombardment, one shell only hitting the mosque, though all 
the Bulgarian guns had got the range of the minarets. I cannot 
of course enter into details as to the fortifications and their guns ; 
though the officials, with extraordinary courtesy, permitted us to 
visit and examine anything we wished, even including the new 
works now under construction. The Bulgarians were unable to 
make any impression on the western or southern sides during the 
siege, advances there being easily repulsed. Their main attack 
was delivered from the north-east, certainly the weakest spot, 
and it was there that they were eventually successful. Though 
the forts at this point occupy commanding positions and are also 
strong, there was a good deal of “ dead ground” in front not 
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commanded by their own fire. The Bulgarians knew this and 
took full advantage of the knowledge. About 168 heavy guns 
played incessantly on this quarter and there is not a square yard 
of ground for many acres which has not been torn and rent by 
exploding shells. The trenches, with their inadequate head- 
cover, must have been a hell upon earth during the bombardment. 
The wire entanglements, where the shells had burst amongst 
them, were more hopelessly twisted up than before. When the 
final and real attack came it was the fall of the outer lines, held 
by infantry alone, which was the cause of the collapse of the whole 
line of defence; though probably the shortage of provisions 
was a not unimportant factor in the decision of Adrianople’s 
defender, the gallant Shukkri Pasha, to hoist the white flag. 
Before closing this brief account of my “ Lightning Trip” in 
the Balkans, I should like to give my personal impressions as to 
_ the condition of the country generally. Many accounts have been 
written of the inhuman way in which the Bulgarians treated the 
Turks, when the latter were prisoners on the island outside 
Adrianople after its capture. I was informed by absolutely 
reliable eye-witnesses, that there is not one grain of truth in these 
statements. War must always bring misery and horrors in its 
train, and a mass of half-starving prisoners were confined on the 
island ; many of them were ill and some of them were dying, but 
from the first day the Bulgarians made every endeavour to feed 
them, and they had a loaf of bread a-piece and this ration was 
increased and improved upon day by day, as much as was possible. 
As regards the country itself I fear the Bulgarians cannot be 
acquitted of many acts of both brutality and wanton destruction. 
The whole of this part of Thrace, before the war, was dotted with 
flourishing villages, mostly inhabited by Turks. And what is 
the state of this country now? I travelled several hundred 
miles through it, and I am not exaggerating when I say that every 
village I saw had been completely gutted by fire, and contained 
not a single living thing; not so much as a starved kitten. The 
women and children had disappeared, Heaven alone knows where ; 
the whole countryside was deserted. The Bulgarians say, “‘ These 
abominations were not committed by our regular troops; they 
were the work of the camp followers (commitajes).” But this is 
no excuse, as the Bulgarians used these irregular bands in their 
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actions and even assigned to them a regular place in all their field 
operations. 

The Turkish troops displayed quite remarkable forbearance 
when we consider that many of them on returning to their native 
villages found their houses destroyed and their families gone, 
in most cases probably dead. In the town of Kirk Kilisse itself, 
about 650 Turkish houses were destroyed, only those remaining 
which had the sign of the Cross on their doors. After its reoccu- 
pation by the Turks I spent a whole afternoon exploring the 
town. I was greatly interested to see that not a single house 
marked with a Cross had been damaged, though there were 20,000 
Turkish soldiers in the place, and these men cannot have been 
indifferent to the fact that the property of their co-religionists 
had been wantonly destroyed by Christian troops. 

From the foregoing statements, the truth of which I can vouch 
for, we can draw only one conclusion, that Christianity has had 
very little civilising influence on the Bulgarians. To those at 
home who cry aloud of the awful brutality with which the Mussul- 
man treats his Christian neighbour and who demand that he should 
be punished for it, I would recommend that they make a short 
visit to the places I have mentioned. They would then be forced 
to acknowledge that the charges of unnecessary cruelty and wanton 
destruction lie more heavily against the Christian soldiers in this 
war, at any rate, than they do against the Mussulman. 

It is peculiarly ill-judged of Englishmen to permit the publica- 
tion of such grave calumnies against the Turks, for these false 
reports must arouse much ill-feeling in the minds of the Moham- 
medans in India, who are among the most loyal subjects of the 
Crown, 

CuaRLes R. Hunter, 
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In spite of the magnificent zeal of the “‘ Hush-up ” Press on four 
sides of politics, to prevent the public from appreciating the por- 
tentous dimensions of the Marconi scandal and its prolific by- 
products, it is becoming plain to the meanest understanding—say 
Mr. Lloyd George—that the greatest conspiracy against truth 
in British history is on the eve of ignominious collapse, which 
will permanently bury many spurious reputations inside and out- 
side the Asquith Government. The Press has done 
rather more than its utmost to protect its protégés in the Ministry, 
possibly animated by a lofty and disinterested public spirit, 
possibly by more mundane motives which it would be indiscreet 
to probe. The net result so far has been to bring itself into 
well-merited hatred, ridicule, and contempt. Its circulation may 
remain colossal, its advertisements occupy a measureless waste 
of space, but its influence among the self-respecting part of the 
nation, which in spite of the infection of Yellow Journalism 
remains the ultimate governing power, has perished for all time. 
That is admittedly no small gain, but unfortunately we have 
lost a great deal more, including for the time being our own fair 
fame, which has been foully besmirched by the conduct of those 
impudently professing to speak in the name of the very public 
opinion they deliberately falsify. 

The world is nowadays a great whispering gallery, and 
foreign nations are afforded materials—in our case as a general 
tule garbled and misleading materials supplied by agencies in 
close touch with the falsifiers of public opinion—for sitting in 
judgment on one another, severe or friendly as the case may be. 
If they form in fact a “ contemporaneous posterity ”’ it must be 
admitted that Mr. Asquith and his Augean stables will fare badly 
at the hands of the historian, on a question where a modicum of 
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courage, a minimum of truth, one single touch of sincerity might 
have redeemed the situation and enabled Englishmen to look 
foreigners in the face as they could before the day of our degra- 
dation. 

For many years, indeed for several generations, we have made 
ourselves odious to the entire civilised world by our Sunday School 
sermons upon British moral superiority as contrasted with the 
pitiable condition of communities so benighted as to be unable 
to perceive the unbridgeable gulf between themselves and their 
London mentors. Not a corrupt episode could occur anywhere 
from China to Peru without the occasion being improved and 
the moral pointed by the pundits of Fleet Street of the “‘ Thank 
God I am not a foreigner” school, who in unctuously depicting 
the appalling plight of foreign politics, as compared with Home 
politics, almost invariably wound up their preachments by 
attributing inferior morals abroad to the poisonous influence 
of Protection, our superior moral being of course credited to the 
purifying influence of Cobdenism which besides enabling us to 
buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market exercised some 
mysterious spiritual influence which sanctified our whole public 
life. Protection meant unclean government. Free imports meant 
clean government. It was not merely a question of economics 
or even of politics. It was a profound moral issue going down 
to the very roots of our being. Should we become so demented 
as to yield to the specious sophistries which had beguiled other 
less happily situated countries into departing from the creed of 
conscious rectitude, we should find ourselves inevitably sliding 
down the inclined plain leading to Costa Rica or Panama. So 
ran the legend which assumed a hundred different forms and 
hypnotised a multitude of simpletons, who seriously and sincerely 
believed that so long as we consented to remain the common 
dumping-ground of the world, so long should we preserve intact 
our prestige. This ex-hypothest was not founded on battleships 
or bayonets, but on what John Bright called the “‘ moral idea ” 
which enabled us to defy all detraction, and to arouse the “ envy 
and admiration” of surrounding nations even though our un- 
popularity might cause our admirers to hesitate giving open 
expression to the esteem and regard which they privately cherished. 

So strong is habit and so ingrained the love of lecturing in 
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British journalists that only the other day an organ of light and 
leading in Lancashire, which has discredited itself beyond the 
majority of its contemporaries by its attitude towards our modern 
South Sea Bubble, because unlike many of them it had a reputation 
to lose, dilated at large on Hungarian Corruption. Our con- 
temporary pointed out in approved fashion that such episodes 
as it professed to describe showed that Hungary lived in a different 
moral atmosphere to ourselves, while Hungarian politicians were 
convicted of offences unthinkable to the great, wise and eminent 
men who adorn our public life. It appeared that certain politicians 
at Budapest had endeavoured to enrich themselves illicitly, and 
that votes were unblushingly bought in that barbarous country 
as though such things were totally unknown to us who have seen 
whole constituencies debauched and corrupted by Limehouse 
bribes, while only the other day a British Government purchased 
a House of Commons by robbing the public till, to the tune 
of £400 per annum for every member—a policy worthy of 
Dick Turpin; which the majority of the House coolly ratified 
without affording a much exploited electorate any opportunity 
of passing judgment on a hateful transaction. Has the Manchester 
Guardian never heard of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues seeking to 
make illicit profits—profits so illicit that the machinery of the 
Coalition was in the first instance employed to conceal the business 
from the public, and in the second place when this desperate effort 
failed and confession became unavoidable to whitewash and 
canonise the culprits. One of them was made a Peer and sent 
abroad for his country’s good. Another became the appointed 
mouthpiece of the party of progress and purity on all questions of 
right and wrong, while the third has recently been elevated to the 
once honoured office of Lord Chief Justice of England. At his 
mercy lie the liberties, the reputations and the lives of those who 
have not the requisite political “‘ pull ” to attain positions for which 
they are flagrantly unfit. And yet some of our papers—we have 
to be thankful nowadays for small mercies, and several Radical 
organs are admittedly uncomfortable over the last and crowning 
outrage—continue to sermonise as though things are as they were ! 
One such recently had the hardihood to publish an article on 
“‘'The Underworld of Politics” and many of its readers must 
have eagerly turned to the Daily Hail, hoping that the boycott 
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of the truth had at last been removed, only to find, however, that 
the “‘ Underworld” in question was our old friend Tammany 
Hall, the article consisting of the usual virtuous stereotyped 
onslaught on the American Augean Stables which lately sus- 
tained a smashing defeat at the hands of the enlightened electors 
of New York. Have we no “ Underworld” that we can 
afford to cruise about the planet in search of other underworlds ? 
Unfortunately we have, and still more unfortunately our under- 
world is at the moment our upper world, while Tammany 
has been sent about its business, thanks to the vigilant public 
opinion of New York, and the splendid campaign of the Press. 
Tammany lives by blackmail. The political “ pull” across the 
water is carried to intolerable lengths and you have a people who 
won’t stand what they regard as over the limit, though they will 
stand everything up to the limit. 

Meanwhile we remain saddled with Panama government, and 
mirabile et miserabile dictu the mainstays of the Panama Party are 
not merely the Coalition Press, but newspapers popularly supposed 
to represent the “‘ Opposition.” The Marconi mystery is bad 
enough. How did the Marconi Company ever get such a grip 
on a British Government? The Murray mystery is bad enough. 
Why did Lord Murray, generally regarded as one of our most 
promising statesmen, suddenly vanish from public life, obtain a 
seat in the Assembly his entire energies had been devoted to 
humiliating, and incontinently bolt to Bogota the moment that 
rumours concerning Ministerial Marconi speculation were about 
to be investigated by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
carefully packed with an obsequious majority of his own friends? 
No less mysterious, perhaps more mysterious, is the Press mystery 
—the truly amazing attitude of Unionist papers so-called whose 
“chivalry” or collusion is a subject of perpetual slobber by 
the Panama Party. The Press mystery dates from the moment 
of the famous libel action against the Matin (heard on March 19, 
1913) the origin of which still remains shrouded in obscurity, 
which afforded Ministers a convenient if belated opportunity of con- 
fessing that they had misled the public by their emphatic not to 
say furious repudiations the previous October, of the “ foul” 
suggestion that any of them might have been tempted to speculate 
in Marconi shares during the negotiation of the Wireless Contract 
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between the Company, of which Mr. Godfrey Isaacs is the General 
Manager and the plenipotentiary, and the Government, of which 
the Attorney-General, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Chief Whip of the Party were members, and in which the 
Departments of Law and Finance were or should have been 
interested. What is the use of paying a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of unrivalled financial ability, if we may believe 
his diminishing band of admirers, the gigantic salary of nearly £100 
a week, unless his services are available to protect the pocket 
of the British taxpayer from the demands of rapacious Companies, 
The Treasury has almost an evil reputation for economy. Where 
money is really required the Treasury is ever ready with a No, 
though under present auspices it is grossly extravagant in 
financing projects believed to be productive of votes. But 
ex-hypothesi no votes depended on the Marconi Contract. Where 
were the watch-dogs of the Treasury? According to Mr. Lloyd 
George speaking on oath—or we should not quote him as an 
authority on a matter of fact—he was so absorbed in the Coal 
Strike at the time of the acceptance of the Marconi Tender in 
March of last year that he had no time even to give it a 
passing glance, though, as we know, a few weeks later he had 
sufficient leisure to take a very keen and active interest in the 
American Marconi gamble which he was so lucky as to enter 
at first-floor prices with the advantage of ground-floor know- 
ledge, originating with the contractor actually negotiating with 
the Lloyd George Government. 

According to the Coalition creed, heartily endorsed by the 
“‘ Hush-up ” Press, there is considerable virtue on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd George and his co-adventurers, in that although 
they had prior information to the general public, and got all 
the shares they wanted for £2 apiece—whereas you and I would 
have had to pay £3 5s. for American Marconis (and even at 
that price could only have got 15 per cent. of our application) — 
because in spite of these advantages, both in price and allot- 
ment they, including an ex-member of the Stock Exchange 
who had entered the House at the unusually early age of nineteen, 
made a loss on the transaction. Where so much is bewildering 
one has no time for bewilderment, though one cannot contain 
one’s astonishment at the doctrine that conspicuous merit accrues 
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to the Chancellor of the Exchequer—who so far as I can make 
out from somewhat nebulous evidence, at one moment had the 
opportunity of acquiring 1000 American Marconis for about 
£1000, on which, had his native genius prompted him to act 
at the psychological moment, he could have pocketed £3000 
without ever putting up any money—for losing money on an 
irreproachable investment on which he might have made a 
comfortable nest egg. If he went in with his eyes wide open for 
the purpose of losing his money, such conduct was reprehensible 
in one who comes before the public as one of the industrious poor 
as opposed to the idle rich. If on the other hand, as we suspect 
and as was only natural, Mr. George bought or rather acquired 
American Marconis with the single idea of making money, he 
exhibited inconceivable ineptitude in losing, especially after he 
had commenced operations with a quick and substantial harvest 
of unearned increment. If the investment was wrong it was 
very wrong, and the Ministers involved stand discredited for 
acting on the tip of a Government contractor during the actual 
negotiation of a great Government contract which would anyhow 
require parliamentary ratification. Nothing of the kind has 
occurred within the lifetime of our generation, and its general 
acceptance could only be interpreted as indicating serious 
national decadence. So far from living on a higher moral plane 
than the benighted foreigner, we live on a decidedly lower plane, 
because every one with any knowledge of politics either in France, 
Germany or the United States is aware that such a transaction 
would have involved the instant retirement or dismissal of the 
two Ministers or alternatively the downfall of the Government to 
which they belonged. If onthe other hand we accept the Coalition 
view and regard the American gamble as a peculiarly fit and 
proper investment for Chancellors of the Exchequer, Attorneys- 
General and Chief Whips, they must be classed for all time as 
hopeless “‘ Mugs” for losing so much where they might and 
should have made so much. Mr. George is either unfit to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on account of a scandalous “ flutter ” 
in the shares of a Company whose parent Company was in con- 
tractual relations with his own Government on the strength of 
a tip from the negotiator, or he is damned as an inept financier. 
In either case none except salaried partisans or journals compro- 
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mised by obligations incurred to Ministers can approve the trans- 
action. It is impossible either from the moral or from the 
material standpoint. 

Observe how the Marconi miasma has pervaded our politics. 
The word “ corruption ”’ is anathema to the Coalition and even 
taboo to the Parliamentary Opposition in both Houses, which 
has been singularly feeble in dealing with this outrage. Was 
there ever a more corrupting episode? Mr. Asquith was once 
a sincere, a truthful and trustworthy man, whose word was as 
good as his bond. He had in days gone by the courage to say an 
unpopular “ No.” Look at him to-day, bereft of all his moral 
moorings—a piteous spectacle for God and man. He sticks 
to nothing, he sticks at nothing, and has apparently one single 
object in life, namely to cling to the great office he daily dis- 
honours. Mr. Ure in high dudgeon has retired to private life. 
The occupation of the George Washington of the Liberal Party 
has gone. He has been squeezed out by the Prime Minister. 
After a prolonged and virulent attack of Stumpitis the late Lord 
Advocate has retired to a humdrum existence on the Scottish 
Bench, where he will decide knotty points arising between the 
Free Wees and the Wee Frees. Unionists can scarcely resist 
shedding a sympathetic tear over the departure of the orator 
who at the height of his fame told his audiences, even if he did not 
believe it, that should the Unionists be returned to power, Old Age 
Pensions would be stopped. Latterly he had fallen from grace ; 
he could not compete with his colleagues, where formerly he 
excelled. Our Panama Premier knocked him into a cocked 
hat. The Mother of Parliaments has become the Father of lies. 
Take this enormity. On August 14, on the eve of the close of 
the Session, Mr. Bonar Law, the Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, questioned Mr. Asquith on a subject then 
attracting much attention and exciting no little apprehension. 
The following passage is reproduced from the Official Report 
so there can be no wriggling out of it. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
Mr. Bonar Law: I beg to ask the Prime Minister a question, of which I have 
given him private notice: Whether it is true, as reported in the daily Press, that the 
Lord Chief Justice [Lord Alverstone] has resigned or has tendered his resignation, 
and, if so, when such resignation was first tendered, and when it was accepted ; and 
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also whether the right hon. gentleman has advised the appointment of any successor 
and, if not, when is it intended to do so ? 

Tur Prime Minister: No; so far as I am aware, the Lord Chief Justice has 
not resigned. The last communication which I had with him I am glad to say led 
me to entertain the hope that in the course of time he will be able to resume his 
active duties. 

Ms. MacVzacu: Another mare’s-nest. 


Happily Parliament is not sitting at the present moment, and 
we are consequently spared further additions to the Mont 
Blanc of mendacity which Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have 
succeeded in rearing over every aspect of the Marconi question. 
That his meaning was not misunderstood by the House, is evident 
from the ingenuous interjection of Mr. MacVeagh. Mr. Asquith 
deliberately declared that there was no truth in current rumours 
concerning the retirement of the then Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Alverstone, or of the prospective appointment of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs to a vacancy that did not exist. He told the House that 
he anticipated that Lord Alverstone would be able “ to resume 
his active duties.” There was not the ghost of a chance of Lord 
Alverstone doing anything of the kind, as Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues on the Treasury Bench, who are thus particeps criminis, 
well knew. When the Prime Minister suggested that there would 
be no vacancy the Government knew there was a vacancy, and 
the Cabinet had already resolved to appoint Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
The statement was obviously made to tide over the Recess, as 
was freely admitted in Parliamentary circles at the time—not 
that Parliament minds being made a fool of. It is accustomed 
to it. 

The subsequent appointment of the new Lord Chief Justice— 
Sir Rufus Isaacs—was precipitated not so much with a view to 
the reopening of the Law Courts as in order to terrorise those 
engaged in probing the Marconi question, who ex hypothesi would 
be overawed by the prospect of a trial before Sir Rufus Isaacs 
and a jury of which Mr. Godfrey Isaacs might be the foreman, and 
to anticipate possible action by the Stock Exchange, which was 
known to be investigating the flotation of the American Marconi 
Company. Any serious investigation by practical and honest 
men of business, unaffected by political bias, inevitably involved 
condemnation of a transaction which would not bear the light of 
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day, and was consequently avoided like the plague by the 


Marconi Select Committee. 

The standard of the Stock Exchange is avowedly higher than 
Parliamentary standards. It would consequently be absurd to 
express surprise at the Committee of the Stock Exchange con- 
demning where the House of Commons and its Committee ap- 
plauded. Business would come to a standstill if jobbers or brokers 
dealing with one another from hour to hour were permitted to 
look one another in the face and tell unblushing falsehoods on 
matters of fact such as are not only tolerated in Parliament, 
but are regarded by a large and perhaps increasing section of our 
salaried legislators as a legitimate part of the game and one of 
the most attractive attributes of high office. Indeed any politician 
not possessing this peculiar and popular gift is liable to be 
looked askance at, and to be passed over in the distribution 
of posts. At one time, it is true, and not so very long ago, 
it was considered a disadvantage to be found out. But 
we have changed all that, and if you are a Minister and are 
detected telling sufficient falsehoods, you risk an entertain- 
ment at some great Radical Club, where amid thundering 
cheers you start a fresh set of falsehoods and arouse the wildest 
enthusiasm by calling down maledictions on the villains who 
have exposed you. One need therefore waste no time in contrasting 
the two codes—the Parliamentary or Panama code and the 
City code, where mutual confidence is regarded as the corner- 
stone of business relations, which are perforce conducted “ accord- 
ing to Cocker.” 

Nevertheless, however sundered may be the world of business 
from the world of politics, it would admittedly have been im- 
possible even for the Asquiths and the Haldanes to persist in 
their intention of discrediting the exalted office of Lord Chief 
Justice of England in the face of the censure of the Stock Exchange 
(of which Sir Rufus Isaacs was once an infant prodigy) on the 
notorious flotation of the American Marconi Company reorganised 
by the excessively astute Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, of the Marconi 
Company, during a flying visit to New York in March 1912, after 
he had secured the capitulation of the British Post Office over 
the Marconi Company’s Tender. 

Although Sir Rufus Isaacs, late Attorney-General, had secured 
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his reward before the decision of the Stock Exchange was published, 
Ministers were so sensitive on the subject that the utmost pressure 
of the usual character is understood to have been brought in order 
to prevent the Stock Exchange from taking action which would 
necessarily be another nail in the coffin of a moribund Govern- 
ment. Any condemnation of a transaction approved by the rest 
of Cesar’s Wives, would not merely be a blow to the Marconi 
Ministers but to the entire harem, which comforted them before 
they were found out and whitewashed them afterwards. It 
would likewise be a severe blow to the Coalition Press, which 
enthusiastically endorsed the Ministerial Right to Speculate 
as a cardinal article of the Coalition creed, while it would be 
scarcely less disappointing to the Hush-Ups who had sacrificed 
everything to suppressing the truth. One can readily imagine 
the ubiquitous activity of backstairs busybodies—those sinister 
Hustles and Bustles who crop up at every crisis—who live on 
jobs too dirty for politicians though politicians are respon- 
sible for setting them in motion. We can guess at the mingled 
coercion and cajolery—the threats to withdraw the business of 
Radical plutocrats from particular firms, the lavish promises of 
knighthoods, baronetcies, even Privy Councillorships and peerages 
if only the various Stock Exchange Committees investigating 
this unfortunate affair would consent to do nothing, or better 
still follow the inspiring example of Parliament and whitewash 
the whole business, promoting those concerned to any positions 
of dignity and honour that might be going. With a less 
independent body some success might have been achieved, 
but the Stock Exchange stood to its guns,and on November 
11, after exhaustive consideration and reconsideration, the 
General Purposes Committee posted a notice containing the 
following judgment, which we reproduce from the Financial 
News, an organ that has done invaluable service in clarifying 
the complications of Marconi finance. 


The Committee condemn in the strongest manner the method of the introduction 
of the shares of the Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company of America in the Stock 
Exchange, and they give notice that all introductions of this character will render 
members concerned in them liable to be dealt with under the Disciplinary Rules. 

The Committee, being of opinion that Messrs Heybourn and Croft were guilty of a 
breach of trust to those brokers who left orders with them for execution at the opening 
of the market on April 19, 1912, have resolved that Messrs. Percy Francis Heybourn, 
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Alexander Bangley Croft and William Bagster Junior, then trading * as Heybourn 
and Croft, have brought themselves under the operation of Clause 3 of Rule 16,¢ and 
that they be suspended from entering the Stock Exchange for five years from the 17th 


instant. 
By Order 


EDWARD SATTERTHWAITE, 
Secretary, Committee General Purposes, 


One is naturally tempted to pause and emphasise what has 
already been pointed out, namely the infinitely sterner code 
governing the Stock Exchange as compared with the Coalition 
creed. When the Stock Exchange finds any of its members 
indulging in discreditable practices they are severely punished. 
When Members of the Coalition, especially if they be Ministers, 
are discovered in wrong-doing they become popular heroes, 
They are féted and promoted and severe strictures are passed on 
those who have found them out. Radical politicians probably 
understand what is required of them. They may, so to speak, 
live “‘ nearer the trough.” The Stock Exchange clearly under- 
stands its own affairs, and the brave stand it has made for clean 
business offers a truly painful contrast to the ethical standard 
of our Panama Party. Of the purely financial aspect of the 


* The wording of the Committee’s resolution should be carefully noted, as there 
are three other members of the firm of Heybourn and Croft, who do not fall within the 
range of the decision. 

+ There are three sections to Rule 16, which are as follows : 

‘**(1) The Committee may expel or suspend any member who may violate any of the 
rules or regulations. 

**(2) The Committee may expel or suspend any member who may fail to comply 
with any of the Committee’s decisions. 

**(3) The Committee may expel or suspend any member who may be guilty of 
dishonourable or disgraceful conduct.” 

Furthermore, it is noteworthy that, according to Rule 18 of the Stock Exchange : 

“* A resolution for expulsion or suspension must be carried by a majority of three- 
fourths of a committee present at a meeting specially summoned, and consisting of not 
less than twelve members, and must be confirmed by a majority of a committee present 
at a subsequent meeting specially summoned.” 

Under Rule 20: 

“The Committee may dispense with the strict enforcement of any of the rules and 
regulations ; but a resolution for this purpose must be carried by a majority of three- 
fourths of a committee present at a meeting specially summoned, and consisting of not 
less than twelve members, and (except in certain matters, exempted from confirmation) 
must be confirmed by a majority of a committee present at a subsequent meeting 
specially summoned.” 
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Marconi Question I have kept clear and propose for the present 
to leave it alone. The readers of the National Review are less 
interested in the performances of Mr. Percy Heybourn, who was 
supported by the ‘‘ majority ” of the Marconi Select Committee 
in refusing to disclose information calculated to clear up or 
“clean up ” the mess, doubtless because the “‘ majority ” dreaded 
further revelations disastrous to the Coalition cause. Here we 
are mainly interested in this truly palpitating Marconi problem 
as throwing an illuminating searchlight upon the character of 
British public men, which was at one time regarded as among our 
most priceless national assets. 

The entire Marconi question is reopened by the verdict of 
the Stock Exchange, and in spite of the Hush-ups we all feel greatly 
encouraged to pursue our labours uncompromisingly and un- 
flinchingly to the bitter end. Those of us who take a keen interest 
in public affairs and have no axes to grind—unless truth be an 
axe—cannot for one moment consent to acquiesce in the Parlia- 
mentary view that political ethics are necessarily lower than 
financial ethics. We are out for Clean Government. We fight 
for the levelling up of the morals of the Radical and Labour 
parties—humorously termed the Party of Progress—to that of 
a common object of their invective—the Stock Exchange. One 
may be old-fashioned and altogether out of date, but it appears 
to me that when Ministers occupying high and responsible posi- 
tions—perpetually paraded before the public as so many gods, re- 
ceiving huge salaries for the single purpose of keeping them out of 
temptation—succumb, democratic principles, indeed the very 
existence of democracy, demands that they should be treated 
like ordinary people to whom one or other form of temptation 
has proved irresistible. In the case in question, the original 
offence of participating in what may now be described as a dis- 
graceful ramp was aggravated ten-fold by the means adopted 
to conceal it. These observations apply to Ministers generally 
because those of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues who countenanced the 
various artifices employed to hocus the public are no less guilty 
than the group of gamblers endeavouring to save their bacon. 
There was first the gratuitous withholding of the preposterous 
Marconi Agreement from the House of Commons last year; then 
the indecent attempt to hustle the completed contract through 
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at the fag end of the Session without serious debate—and as 
we now know after the Fenner misappropriations were known 
to one Minister and probably to several—then the organised 
deception practised in October last year when the public were given 
to understand with the knowledge and approval of the Prime 
Minister by the Postmaster-General and others that no Ministers 
had speculated in any Marconi shares, although as we now know 
both Prime Minister and Postmaster-General and Heaven knows 
how many other Ministers besides were at the time aware that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General and the 
late Chief Whip were all in Amcrican Marconis. Then came 
the trick of diverting the Marconi Select Committee from probing 
rumours concerning Ministers by an endless flood of futile official 
evidence, to say nothing of the red herring of a confidential Blue 
Book. Finally we had the bullying of journalists by a Committee, 
containing two members who had been privily primed about the 
American Marconi speculations in the interests of the guilty 
parties, and obviously in order to keep the Enquiry off dangerous 
ground. With a little luck, the moment might have come when 
the usual “‘ majority’ of the Committee would have formally 
intimated to Mr. Asquith and his colleagues that as there was 
no foundation for any rumours connecting Ministers with Marconi 
speculations, it was unnecessary to trouble such busy men to 
come before the Committee. And so the whole thing would have 
ended in smoke. How and why this far-reaching conspiracy 
failed need not be discussed here. The facts are familiar to the 
reader. We shall doubtless one day learn the truth about the 
Matin case, and we may be sure that like everything else which has 
come to light throughout this affair it will not redound to the 
credit of his Majesty’s Ministers. Mr. Lloyd George was asked 
in cross-examination whether it was “a put-up job,” but if you 
consult the evidence you will find that he carefully abstained from 
answering it. One would much like to know whether or no the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had any hand in arranging this gross 
and grotesque libel on the Attorney-General and the Postmaster- 
General. Did it reach the Matin from one of its regular channels 
of information? Ifso which? If not still more which? 

Before coming to a new fact lately divulged and to some 
facts hitherto undisclosed, it may be as well that the reader, 
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however averse to figures, should appreciate the arithmetic 
of the flotation of American Marconis, as a good deal more is 
likely to be heard on this subject and it may be as well to 
anticipate the usual efforts to misstate the actual facts. The 
Financial News briefly sets forth the “ story of the corner” 
with its customary lucidity. During his American visit in 
March 1912 Mr. Godfrey Isaacs made himself responsible for 
500,000 of the new shares of the American Marconi Company 
which were about to be issued. He “ placed” 150,000 in New 
York, leaving 350,000 to be dealt with in London. Of these 
he sold 250,000 to Mr. Percy Heybourn, leaving 100,000 still 
to be dealt with, of which his brother Mr. Harry Isaacs took 
46,000, Sir Rufus Isaacs 10,000, and Mr. Marconi 10,000. Having 
thus disposed of 316,000 of the total aggregate of 350,000, Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs in his own words “ gave or placed ” 2500 shares 
to each of the Marconi Directors, apart from Mr. Marconi who had 
his 10,000. Thus another 17,500 were disposed of, which together 
with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’ 2500 as a Director accounts for 20,000, 
and brings the total of those distributed to 336,000. The 
remainder, 7.e. 14,000 shares, he “ gave or placed” to the 
employees of the Company. On April 18, the day before the 
opening of the market, Mr. Heybourn took another 100,000 
shares from Mr. Isaacs paying 2,'5 for 50,000 and 2,4; for the other 
50,000. This transaction was described by Mr. Powell, the 
Acting Editor of the Financial News, in his admirable evidence 
before the Marconi Committee, as “an option,” although the 
official Broker of the Company insisted that it was a sale. 

We thus get the portentous total of 600,000 shares disposed 
of by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. The Financial News thus tabulates 
the position on April 18, 1912, the day before the opening of 
the market to the general public at 3} : 


Sold * to Mr. Heybourn . 350,000 
Sold to Mr. Harry Isaacs 46,000 
Sold to Sir Rufus Isaacs . ‘ 10,000 
Sold to Mr. Marconi ‘ oe 10,000 

416,000 


(The above four gentlemen formed the dominant power, as is evidenced by the 
aggregate of their holdings—416,000 out of 450,000 shares), 


* 100.000 of these were probably only under option, but the effect is the same, 
vou 38 
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Placed or given with or to Marconi Board (seven directors 


at 25000 each) 17,500 
Placed or given with or to Marconi employees 14,000 
Taken (and up to May last still held) by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 2,500 
Sold to an American group, and left on that side 150,000 

600,000 


Putting aside the American shares, which were not in London 
at the time, we have 416,000 out of 450,000 shares in the words 
of our contemporary “ entirely controlled by four men” : 

Mr. Heybourn (250,000 at 1}, 50,000 at 2,1, and 50,000 at 2,",). 
Mr. Marconi (10,000 at par, or perhaps 1,',). 

The Attorney-General (now the Lord Chief Justice), (10,000 at 2). 
Mr. Harry Isaacs (46,000 at 1,',). 


As to the handful of shares “ placed or given” by Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, it is suggested that there was probably some condition 
against selling. If so the “ corner” stood absolutely watertight. 
‘* If there was not, and the Marconi Directors got 2500 each, at 
par (1 or possibly 1,);) of the shares which on April 19 were 
selling anywhere between £3 and £4, they stood to make over 
£5000 apiece by selling, and the sale of such small blocks could 
make no real difference to the success of the corner. It is quite 
possible (in fact, it is probable, though information is of the 
scantiest) that Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Marconi may have taken 
no active part in the management of the affair, but still, being 
two of the four large holders, they shared, as such, in the dominance 
of the situation.” 

Now for a new fact to which attention is effectively called 
in the able annual official report presented to the National Unionist 
Conference at Norwich. The passage on “ The Marconi Scandal ” 
may be commended as a model to some of the squeamish brigade, 
who apparently regard the whole duty of his Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition as consisting in helping the lame dogs of his Majesty's 
Government over any awkward stile. The passage in question 
is as follows : 


The public also learned through Sir Rufus Isaacs’ evidence in a criminal action 
against Mr. Chesterton that he (Sir Rufus), while withholding the information from 
the Chairman and other members of the Committee, had privately informed two members 
of the Select Committee of Inquiry (but not the Chairman) of those transactions before 
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he and Mr. Lloyd George gave evidence, and also before the journalistic witnesses 
had been examined. The result was to give the immense advantage of knowledge 
of the actual facts to the Radical members of the Committee, who cross-examined 
these witnesses on the subject of the rumours to which they had referred in their 
publications—facts which might have been the origin of all the rumours. These facts 
led the Unionists to adopt the position that the House of Commons should express 
regret for these Ministerial transactions. The Coalition majority refused to accept 
a motion to this effect. Finally on August 20, 1913, after the House had risen, Mr. 
James Parker, M.P., Labour Member of the Select Committee, disclosed, in a speech 
reported in the Yorkshire Observer of August 22, that information was somehow or 
other conveyed to the Coalition Members of the Committee, or at any rate to Mr. 
Parker, before the report of the majority of the committee was finally adjusted, to 
the effect that the Ministers in question intended to apologise to the House of Commons 
for their conduct. The apology actually presented was very halting as it amounted 
not so much to an apology for what they had done as to an expression of regret for the 
consequences of their action.” 


To our contemporary, the Globe, which has played such a 
conspicuous and honourable part in the campaign for Clean 
Government belongs the honour of unearthing this further 
Ministerial intrigue with the Marconi Committee. On October 3 
our contemporary called attention to Mr. Parker’s speech at 
“a private meeting of the Halifax Labour Party” on August 20, 
subsequently reported in the Yorkshire Observer. The Labour 
Member of the Marconi Select Committee, who is also we believe 
Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, was reported as saying, 
and the report so far as we know has never been repudiated, 
“While he held that the American shares had no reference to 
the contract for the Government wireless station, and the American 
Company could not reap any benefit from such wireless stations, 
he was glad to know before he agreed to the report which was adopted * 
that apologies would be tendered to the House by both Ministers 
concerned.” [My italics.] 

The reader will readily realise the gravity of the accusation 
of Mr. Parker, who is evidently somewhat ashamed of signing the 
ineffable report of Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth, giving 
the countenance of the Labour Party to the worst forms of 
Capitalism. His defence is almost as damning to Ministers 
as anything they have yet done, which is saying a great deal. 


* i.e., the Whitewashing Report “adopted” by the Coalition majority on the 
Marconi Committee which was too strong even for the Coalition majority in the House 
of Commons, 
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According to Mr. Parker, whom we have no reason to disbelieve 
because he is giving evidence against himself, we have another 
episode similar to the private intimation to selected members of 
the Committee, for use in their cross-examination of journalists, 
that in spite of their furious repudiations of the suggestion of any 
Ministerial speculations in Marconis, as a matter of fact three most 
important members of the Government were substantial holders 
of what we need now no longer hesitate to describe as the worst 
gambling counters in the whole Marconi group. In order to secure 
an acquittal from the Coalition majority dominating the Select 
Committee, Messrs. Lloyd George and Company caused a communi- 
cation to be made to them, presumably through their usual agents, 
Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth—that they would publicly 
apologise to the House of Commons for misconduct, which by virtue 
of this promise they persuaded the Committee to condone if not 
applaud. Naturally the Unionist Members of the Select Com- 
mittee were as completely in the dark concerning this additional 
outrage as they had been about the earlier confidences to Messrs. 
Falconer and Booth. The Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, being 
an honest man though a Radical, was, needless to say, equally 
ignorant of this disgraceful business. 

Having by these odious means secured their acquittal by this 
precious Committee, Messrs. Lloyd George and Company failed, 
as might have been anticipated from every student of their 
careers, to deliver the goods. They offered no apology to the 
House of Commons and the only regret they expressed was regret 
at having been found out, and when their own colleagues were at 
one moment anxious that the House should itself place on record 
its independent regret at their performances, if we may believe 
the friendly authority of the Times, Messrs. Lloyd George and 
Company threatened to resign. 

T sometimes think that I am the only real and reliable friend of 
the Asquith Government. I have expended myself in giving them 
timely advice throughout the Marconi controversy, which for- 
tunately for my own Party they have contemptuously ignored, 
with the result of moving rapidly from mess to mess. They 
would have saved themselves untold ignominy if, when the 
Outlook and the National Review called attention to the rumours 
concerning Ministerial speculations in Marconi shares, they had 
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frankly owned up, all the more as one of the Companies to which 
special attention was drawn by Mr. Lawson in his article a year ago, 
on the eve of the Marconi Debate, was this very American Marconi 
Company upon the flotation of which the Stock Exchange has 
now pronounced judgment. Of all the Marconi Companies it 
was selected as a suitable field of speculation by a man whom 
Mr. Bonar Law with gratuitous charity describes as a “ Little 
Brother of the Poor,” though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be more aptly and accurately described as one of the 
“ Little Brothers of the Rich.” It is only fair to Mr. Lawson 
in view of recent events to recall a remarkable passage (see 
National Review, October 1912), which I make no apology for 
reproducing because as I did not write it I may describe it as 
peculiarly interesting to-day. Needless to say, it was severely 
left alone in his prolonged cross-examination by Members of 
Parliament who had received the “ straight tip’ to give a wide 
berth to the American Marconi Company. 


Mother Marconi has been a prolific parent and her chickens are spread all over the 
globe. They have assumed half a dozen different nationalities—French, Spanish, 
Russian, American, Canadian and English. But only two of them are as yet sufficiently 
developed to deserve a place on the Official List of the London Stock Exchange. These 
are the American and Canadian companies, both of which have shared with their spec- 
tacular parent the honours—and profits—of the recent bull campaign. 

The mother company held last December 564,855 shares ($5) in the Canadian 
concern and 34,174 in the American one. The latter holding has, however, been largely 
increased since, thanks to the brilliant coup executed by Mr. Marconi and Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs last spring. The directors of their principal American rival had shortly before 
been sent to gaol for fraud in connection with the capitalisation of the United Wireless 
Company. They had distributed three million dollars of paper in a very short time 
and then gone into liquidation. Mr. Isaacs arranged with the liquidators to wipe 
out their derelict stock and then promptly created seven million dollars of American 
Marconi shares in its place! ... 

The result was a South Sea bubble mania on a small scale. The coup was so skilfully 
boomed that both Wall Street and Capel Court literally lost their heads over it. One 
fine morning in April—it was the 19th, a few days after the Titanic disaster—dealings 
were started in the new American Marconis, The five-dollar or £1 shares were bid for up 
to £4, and thousands of shares were bought at that figure. Orders came rushing in from 
Ireland and the provinces to buy lines of 10,000, 20,000, and as high as 50,000 shares 
inaline, Fortunately all the London brokers were not so mad as their clients. They 
either cut down the orders to what they considered safe amounts or declined them 
altogether. By doing so they saved many a foolish plunger from absolute ruin, as 
before the end of the day the shares had flopped to 50s or even less, 
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The Stock Exchange had witnessed nothing so disgraceful since the similar coup 
performed by Mr. Barney Barnato nearly twenty years ago. When that neck or nothing 
speculator capitalised himself under the name of the Barnato Consolidated Company 
his shares also went up like a rocket. The first morning that they were dealt in an 
enthusiastic crowd scrambled for them at £4—the same topnote on which American 
Marconis started. ‘ Barneys” alias “ Johnnies ’’ have since been down to 17s. and 
American Marconis were within two months of their debut as low as 30s. 

If the starting price of £4 a share could have been maintained the market valuation 
of the American Marconi Company would have been forty million dollars. Dividends 
on forty million dollars would have had to be earned in order to justify such a market 
price. That could only have been done by establishing as absolute a monopoly of wireless 
telegraphy in the United States as the Marconi Company are trying, with the help of 
certain Cabinet Ministers, to create in the United Kingdom. Only a nation of “ the 
biggest fools on earth’ could put itself at the mercy of such a voracious clique of 
patent exploiters and monopolisers. The Marconi Ring apparently hope to make as 
much out of wireless telegraphy as Mr, Andrew Carnegie got out of the steel tariff, but 
the day is past for high game like that. 

It may amuse non-speculative as well as speculative readers to trace the sympathetic 
movements of the share market and the Imperial wireless negotiations during the past 
twelve months... . 

Such is the sordid story of the Marconi scandal of 1912. In a small way it has been 
a repetition of the South Sea bubble. Ministers implicated in the South Sea bubble 
were impeached and severely punished. What is to happen to Ministers who directly 
or indirectly may have been responsible for the Marconi scandal ? Further, what is to 
be done to prevent polyglot riggers of Marconi shares realising their impudent ambition 
to monopolise all the wireless telegraphy of the British Empire and the United States ? 
{my italics]. 


It is alleged by persons who profess to know, that one Minister, 
whether animated by a sense of honour or a sense of peril I do 
not know, was anxious to come forward and make a clean breast 
of his unfortunate transactions at the time, but that he allowed 
himself to be overborne by another, though which was which I 
will leave the reader to guess. It is not only conscience that 
makes cowards of us all. 

I have tried and failed to help Ministers over the Marconi 
Mystery. I have also tried and shall probably fail to help them 
over its offshoot the Murray mystery. Both the Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Chief Ministerial Whip have 
been afforded the opportunity of ‘‘ cleaning up” this further mess 
in connection with the Party funds for which some are morally and 
others actually responsible, but the Coalition Press, doubtless on 
a hint from official quarters, preserves an almost audible silence 
and Ministers themselves are as mum as mice. So they were 
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about Marconi rumours, with the consequences we all know, 
inter alia the development of a formidable anti-Panama vote in the 
constituencies. Their former silence ended so disastrously that 
one may doubt the wisdom of their present reticence. Among 
many questions clamouring for reply are the following : 

(1) Why did the Master of Elibank suddenly retire from the 
office of Chief Whip on August 7, 1912? 

(2) Why was he made a Peer, seeing that he had taken the 
precaution to get his father made a Peer to celebrate the King’s 
coronation the previous year ? 

(3) Was Mr. Asquith aware of the robbery of the Party funds 
when he made the man whose ineptitude made the robbery 
possible a Peer ? 

(4) Was Mr. Lloyd George privy to the circumstances pre- 
cipitating the retirement of his most intimate friend the Chief 
Whip? Was he aware what had happened to the Party funds ? 

(5) Was Mr. Illingworth, the co-trustee of the Master of Elibank 
and jointly responsible with him, aware of what had occurred, 
and if not, why not? Did he discover the defalcations when he 
replaced the departing Elibank as Chief Whip, Party Treasurer 
and Trustee ? 

(6) What Ministers were aware in August 1912 that nearly 
£10,000 of Radical Party funds were “invested”? in American 
Marconis ? 

Truth has been stranger than fiction throughout this affair 
and the new facts are so amazing that even Unionist papers will 
find it difficult to explain them away, and innocent victims will 
have good reason to curse the Government. To make assurance 
doubly sure I have had the whole question reinvestigated afresh 
so as to remove all room for doubt and to prevent any possibility 
of blunder. The reader may rely on the accuracy of this curious 
story, and as the Master of Elibank obstinately remains abroad 
when every dictate of honour demands that he should return, 
unfavourable conclusions to the wanderer, who from the outset 
has shown a strange reluctance to give an account of his steward- 
ship, are liable to bedrawn. Let me reiterate that I am not con- 
cerned to pry into anybody’s private affairs and I have no in- 
tention of doing so. But all those who take a serious interest 
in politics, whatever their opinions, are interested in the 
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administration of these great secret Party funds, and this Fenner 
business, if it does nothing else, affords all parties an opportunity 
of putting their house in order by at least having a proper audit. 
Personally I go much further, and am convinced that the best 
men of both Parties—I am putting aside all Tapers and Tadpoles 
for the moment because they have been brought up to look 
upon secret funds as a sort of Holy of Holies—agree with me 
that the sooner this sinister system of privately collecting money 
from aspirants to Honours is abolished, the better for everybody 
concerned. Not a single individual dare openly say a word 
in favour of a disgraceful traffic which is morally comparable 
to the White Slave Traffic, and has no less deplorable con- 
sequences. Men who have nothing to recommend them and 
who have never rendered any public service, are able to buy 
Honours, which other men have to earn, by drawing cheques. 
Such a system involves the pollution of our public life, and con- 
ducted on the colossal scale it has been during the last few years 
it isone of the main factors in the present appalling deterioration 
which strikes everybody who cares or dares to exercise his 
faculties. Inter alia it places, as we see, immense power in 
irresponsible hands and gives a perilous “ pull” on the Party 
policy to obviously unworthy individuals, because no man who 
buys a title can be worth twopence. 

Observe again the opening for robbery now disclosed for the 
first time through pure accident. A firm of brokers with the 
high sounding name of Montmorency and Co., already acting 
for the Murray family, secured a substantial amount of Radical 
Party business when the Master of Elibank was appointed Chiet 
Whip in 1910, a post which apparently carries with it the trustee- 
ship and treasurership with exclusive and unquestioned contro! 
of the Party funds. His amiable colleague, Mr. Percy Illingworth 
who is probably more at home in a battue of pheasants than 
in business, though “ co-Trustee,” and one might imagine from 
the very term not devoid of responsibility, regarded his posi- 
tion as a “ mere formality” though securities were registered 
in his name and he necessarily signed the transfers. At the 
time this firm became Party brokers it was in none too flourishing 
a condition, though presumably the Master of Elibank was un- 
aware of the fact. He seems to have been of a singularly confiding 
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disposition which rendered him totally unfit to look after other 
people’s money, which he poured lavishly into the lap of Fenner, 
his friend in the firm and, so far as the Radical Party were con- 
cerned, its active and leading spirit. Indeed so blissfully incom- 
petent was this astute Master, that one finds it very difficult to 
accept the legends propagated by Press boomsters concerning his 
performances in Central America, and we decline to join in the 
impudent effort to place the Union Jack wherever Lord Murray 
of Ehbank may condescend to tread. 

He became Chief Whip and Controller of the Party funds 
between two General Elections, the cost of which prevented 
any large amounts being placed to reserve. Without access 
to the Party Pass Book or books, for there appear to have 
been more than one Bank and probably several accounts, it 
would be hopeless to attempt any estimate of the Party turn- 
over. Nevertheless so munificent are a grateful Radical Pluto- 
cracy in supporting their cause, that something could be put to 
veserve even in this year of lavish expenditure. At first, Home 
investments were actually patronised, and in his salad days of 
Whipship the Master bought £5000 of the Consols much depre- 
ciated by his colleague at the Exchequer, and it is suggested, 
though it is also doubted, that among the earlier investments 
was a substantial holding of L.C.C. 3 per cent. Inscribed Stock. 
Until however the Master returns it is impossible to settle whether 
this was a private or a Party investment. Should it prove to 
be the latter, it would necessarily qualify a previous statement 
in the National Review that apart from the Consols all the Radical 
Party funds were invested abroad with the suggestive exception of 
the famous Home Rail Ordinaries during the Coal Strike last year 
which excites the enthusiasm of the Daily Mail and—Truh. 

In 1911 money naturally came tumbling in with the Coronation 
in prospect and its harvest of honours. At the end of March, the 
enormous sum of £55,000 was placed to reserve, 7.e. invested, 
which may give one some hint as to the vast amounts poured 
into the Party Banks and in order to grease the machine, though 
as there was no General Election impending, and payment of 
members was at hand, one wonders for what purposes such 
sums were needed, and whence they came. Sir John Simon 
who is perambulating the country as an ardent Cobdenite, being 
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endowed with all the nostrums of the Manchester School, will 
be concerned to learn that not one penny of this great accretion 
of funds was invested in Cobden’s country by the party Brokers 
Messrs. Montmorency and Co. Free Trade is all very well for 
the platform, but when it comes to business the Party seeks 
the security of protected countries. It would never do to place 
Coronation subscriptions at the mercy of Lloyd George finance, 
so it is not surprising to find that the investments made on March 
31, 1911, were, if gilt-edged, all abroad : 


Mar, 31,1911 10,000 Johanbg. 4°% Mun. Loan, cost . . £9,938 0 0 
10,000 8. Manchurian Loan 9,825 10 0 

5,000 U.S. Brazil 49 Loan, 1911 ,,_ . 4,703 8 6 

5,000 9 ‘ 4,703 8 6 

10,000 Havana Terminal Deb., cost 10,538 2 0 

4,000 Vera Cruz Terminal 494 Deb. ,, : 4,060 6 0 

1,000 re 1,017 13 0 

10,000 Chinese Imperial Ry. Loan ., =10,375 12 0 
£55,162 0 0 


The following month there was another windfall to the Party 
of Progress, presumably from similar sources. The reader must 
continually bear in mind that all these investments were made 
through one firm of brokers, and there are no means of know- 
ing how many other firms were engaged on the same job. 
If five others were investing on a similar scale £55,000 would 
have to be multiplied by five. If ten it would have to be 
multiplied by ten, and even then we should have no idea of the 
revenues controlled by the Chief Whip, being necessarily in the 
dark as to the Party banking account. The £55,162 invested 
by Fenner in March was paid for by two cheques, namely £20,000 
on account on April 10, and the balance of £35,162 on April 12. 
The April investments appear to have been : 


Apr. 12,1911 5,000 Anglo-Amer. Teleg. Pf. Ord. : . £5,883 18 0 
8 5,000 Can. Nth. 5% Ine. Con. Deb. New 

20 Ditto. (Allotment) . 389 15 0 

Ditto. Calls on 4265 stock , : 3,539 19 0 

12 Ditto. Cost of 735 stock ; ; 727 13 11 

£10,791 5 11 


* There is some doubt as to the identity of this investment. 
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The reader will gather from the foregoing figures that what 
I would venture to call the “ Coronation investments” through 
one broker alone amounted to over £66,000, and a careful study 
of the subsequent Honours list might give indications as to its 
origin. 

Ingratitude being proverbial in politicians, doubtless I shall 
get no thanks from Mr. Illingworth for enabling him to check 
the list of securities handed to him by the Master of Elibank when 
he made way for the present Chief Whip. Still there must be 
some Radicals anxious about the administration of their hard- 
earned cash which I am making such efforts as a rank outsider 
can to protect. I repeat what I have asked before, is Mr. Illing- 
worth positive that all the securities in the foregoing list are in 
safe keeping, or alternatively have they been sold in the ordinary 
way? I ask this on account of the amazing remissness of his 
predecessor in seeing that goods bought and paid for were actually 
delivered. Coming to the following year, there was another 


Party investment about which the same question should be 
pressed. 


Feb. 12,1912 11,000 Can. Nth. Ont. 33% Gtd. Ist Mort. 
Deb. Stk., cost . ‘ . £10,120 12 0 


Then on March 6, 1912, while his colleagues were engaged 
in settling the Coal Strike we have the Master of Elibank’s historic 
purchases of Home Railways Ordinary, about which the Coalition 


are so unconscionably shy that we set them out again for a par- 
ticular purpose : 


Mar. 6, 1912 10,000 Midland Def. at 713, cost . £7,198 15 


6 

” 5,000 Great Western Ordy at 118, cost . 5,955 0 6 
1,000 at 117%, cost 1,190 0 6 
rm 20,000 N. British Def. at 313, cost _ . 6,382 5 6 
99 2,000 at 31 i . 639 14 6 
£21,365 16 6 


As previously stated, these shares were paid for by the Master 
of Elibank out of Party funds, and a more grossly improper 
investment under the circumstances it would have been difficult 
to conceive. Doubt has been expressed in the National Review 
as to their delivery. Mr. Illingworth’s obdurate silence is 
somewhat significant, all the more because he should have signed 
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the transfers. There were other substantial investments in May 
of the same year, all abroad as usual, gilt-edged American Railways 
offering a striking contrast to the British Home Rails Ordinary. 

I believe I can throw additional light on this astonishing 
affair, as further investigation goes to show that the following 
securities bought at different dates and paid for by the Master 
of Elibank, as Trustee of the Party, were never delivered. The 
dates make this failure all the more striking. 


Dec. 19,1911 5000 Can. Nthn. 5 Inc. Deb. Stk., cost £5,189 9 3 
Feb. 12,1912 11,000 Can. Nthn. Ont. 339% Gtd. Ist Mortg. 

Deb. Stock, cost. ‘ 10,120 12 0 

May 7 $2,000 Atchison 4% Adjt. Bonds, cost 385 1 0 

18 $10,000 és 1,935 4 0 

Mar. 6 Home Railway Stocks, cost : ; . 21,365 16 6 

Total . . £38,996 2 9 


If by any chance the £5000 Canadian Northern 5 per cent. 
Stock was saved from the wreckage, it would reduce the figure 
of Radical losses under the auspices of the Master of Elibank 
—who was regarded by his admirers and boomed in the press 
as the most wonderful Whip the world had ever seen—to 
£33,806 13s. 6d. 

I quite understand that the sceptical reader, especially if he 
swallowed the press legend about the late Whip, should pooh-pooh 
the whole story as grotesque and declare that it is impossible 
for a mere outsider like myself to possess accurate knowledge 
on these matters. But I would crave in aid as remarkable corro- 
boration the testimony of Mr. F. 8. Salaman (Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy of the estate of Mr. Charles Edwin Fenner *) before the 
Marconi Select Committee on June 9, 1913. 

Q. In the course of the information which has now been placed before you do you 
know when it was first understood that Mr. Fenner’s affairs were not satisfactory ? 
A. By whom ? 

Q. By anybody. Mr. Falconer suggested that there may be something in the fact 
that there are no further transactions after June 20 (1912), and it occurred to me that 
possibly Mr. Fenner’s circumstances might have been known by then. Can you throw 
any light on that point? A. I think I can throw some light upon it. I think for some 
considerable time past Mr. Fenner’s affairs had been in an extremely critical state. 

Q. Would that apply as early as June or July last year? A. It became known 
and accentuated about that period. 


* Mr. Fenner was * hammered ”’ at the end of last April. 
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Q. Would it be likely to become known to the Master of Elibank ? 

Mr. FaLconeR: He cannot know that. 

Mr. Gzorce FaBer: When did he cease to do business ? 4. On the day of the 
hammering, which was towards the end of April of this year. 

Mr. Amery: But you have told us his affairs were critical as far back as June of 
last year? A. Yes, I do not know if I am at liberty to mention to the Committee that 
I believe the Master of Elibank is a very considerable creditor. 


Q. In his personal capacity ? A. I do not know in what capacity, but I believe 
he is a very considerable creditor. 


Mr. Gzorce Fasrr: To what amount? A. I am informed for over £30,000. 

Mr. J. G. Burcuer: Has a proof been filed ? A. No proof has yet been filed, and 
Mr. Fenner, of course, has not lodged any statements, but I have made inquiries and 
I am informed from different sources that that is one of the chief liabilities. 


It will be noted that the Trustee of Fenner’s estate describes 
the bankrupt’s business as having been “ in an extremely critical 
state for some considerable time past.” In June and July 
1912 “it became known and accentuated.” In July 1912, if 
not before, the Master of Elibank undoubtedly became aware that 
Fenner was “‘ a wrong ’un” and even he must have realised that 
his broker had appropriated between £30,000 and £40,000 
belonging to the Party of which the Chief Whip was Trustee. 
Nor was this all, because before the end of July he learnt from 
an Agreement made between Fenner and one of his clients that 
over £30,000 was due from the broker to the client in question, 
who had been treated in the same way as the Radical Party— 
the money paid for investments being mis-appropriated. There- 
fore it comes to this (and though we have no right to be surprised 
after all that has happened, it is impossible to contain one’s 
surprise) that the Master of Elibank knew so long ago as July 
1912 that £70,000 had been practically stolen from different 
people by the Party broker. Fenner was never brought to 
justice and nothing was done to protect ignorant people from 
further depredations. He was allowed to remain in business 
robbing right and left until he had squandered about £140,000, 
and became bankrupt when he absconded. It is no answer to 
say that the losses of the Radical Party were probably made 
good by some munificent supporter or supporters, whom we may 
be sure got value for their money, as they are not of the class 
which gives something for nothing. I am concerned for the 
moment with the grave breach of duty on the part of the Govern- 
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ment in allowing the Fenner scandal to continue7at the expense 
of many helpless victims, and we may be sure that as truth, 
honour and justice have been sacrificed throughout this affair 
in Party interests, it was the same overpowering influence which 
restrained them from proceeding against Fenner. I have heard 
such conduct described by an ugly phrase, and the public will 
insist on knowing who were the Ministers responsible, as no one 
in the light of all that has happened will believe for a moment 
that knowledge of these huge defalcations and the subsequent 
peerage to the inept Trustee, the reputed repayment of the 
money lost, &c., could possibly have been confined to the Master 
of Elibank. Surely a man of Mr. Lloyd George’s sunny and 
sympathetic nature would have been confided in by a friend in 
distress. Even a cynic like the Premier would want to know why 
an emergency Peerage must be created in order that the Party 
might lose a seat in Scotland ? In the next article I hope to be 
able to supply the clue to the action of His Majesty’s Ministers 
on the Fenner case which lies at the heart of the mystery under 
investigation. 


L. J. Maxse. 


IS DRUNKENNESS CURABLE? 


THis is an age of theories, of schemes and experiments, the air is 
full of them, and we have all got into the way of talking about 
problems whether we really take much interest in them or not. 
What some one once described as “ stupid clever’? conversation 
has in this way become far too common, for people speak on 
grave subjects which demand special knowledge, without taking. 
the trouble to acquire more than a surface acquaintance with 
them. Such talk is worse than useless, for it tends to confirm 
all manner of mistakes in the public fancy. Imperfectly con- 
sidered theories are passed on from one mind to another, and by 
mere repetition they come to be accepted as truths. 

Now theories, even the cleverest of them, need to be reduced 
to practice if they are to be of much value: to this test each 
must come ultimately—‘‘ Will at work out?” and you will find 
that although it is not always possible to work out every theory, 
it is generally possible to establish some sort of theory on any 
bit of work that has been really done. Nothing is more useful 
than a theory if it is not pressed too hard ; if it is used to illumi- 
nate facts instead of facts being squeezed to illustrate its truth. 
But this is where special knowledge must come in to save us 
from errors of hasty generalisation. It is tempting to make 
theories and facts fit one another, like the bits of a jig-saw puzzle ; 
but the really scientific investigator advances his or her opinions 
warily, knowing that the bits do not always join and that even 
the most brilliant theories must not be pressed too far. Of 
course, where there is too much talk about doing things, and 
how to do them, the danger is that nothing should “ get done” 
at all. William James somewhere reminds us that “‘ impediments 
that arise in the theoretic sphere might sometimes be avoided 
if the stream of mental action should leave that sphere betimes 
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and pass into the practical.’ We can solve questions by going to 
work upon them, even though in theory we cannot see how 
they are to be solved. Again, there is no surer way of modifying 
our theories than this: we detect the flaws in our line of argument 
with astonishing swiftness when words have to be turned into 
action. 

The theory, then, that has been worked out and probably 
modified in the working, is the most valuable guide that we 
possess, for it is a blend of Imagination with Experience. 

Among the many questions which we hear about just now, 
surely the problem of Inebriety is almost the gravest. Scientific 
men refer to it as ‘* Alcoholism ’’ ; Temperance preachers name 
it “ The Drink Fiend”; and looking at the subject impartially 
it seems as if both of them rather fail in the manner in which 
they present the problem to the public. The Scientists are so 
cold-blooded—in speech at least—and the Temperance reformers 
so blatant and unrestrained in their utterances, that each spoils 
his case and fails to win sympathy from the public. 

We must remember that this is a subiect which touches 
many readers very closely. To read a scientific pamphlet on 
Alcoholism must to many people be as though a knife turned in 
their hearts—so aloof, so unhuman is the attitude of science to 
this tragic ‘subject. 

Let us try to imagine any one with a drunken relative sitting 
down to read, for instance, the summing-up of medical opinion 
on Alcoholism which we find in that excellent modern work, 
A System of Diet and Dietetics’: 


While therefore chronic alcoholism produces profound individual deterioration, 
it does not cause racial deterioration. It does, however, produce a racial effect, but 
this far from being an injurious one is, on the contrary, beneficial, for drunkenness, 
tending to fasten upon congenital degenerates, hastens their elimination; and this 
from a racial point of view is an advantage. In short, those lacking in moral grit or 
unmistakably degenerate fend by means of alcohol to be eliminated more speedily than 
they would otherwise be, 


Cold comfort this, if it be comfort at all—and a little further 


On: 


Inasmuch as it may now be looked upon as impossible to banish alcohol from the 
world, or to ensure national temperance either by legislation or by private effort, 
Dr. Archdall Reid contends that the only way to fight the drink fiend with any lasting 
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success is by the continual elimination of those who, alcoholically considered, are unfit 
so as to allow the evolution against alcohol steadily to proceed. 


There is, that is to say, no hope at all for the individual, and, 
if we search deeply into this theory, but little for the race either. 

For the argument narrows down to this—that drunkards 
are drunken because of degeneracy, instead of being degenerate 
because of drunkenness. 

This view of the case, which it is easy to establish, is main- 
tained by Dr. Braithwaite, his Majesty’s Inspector under the 
Inebriates Act, who asserts that “ the sot becomes a sot essentially 
because he possesses a defective nervous organisation either 
congenitally or as a result of shock or illness—the normally 
constituted person rarely takes to drink—alcohol may almost be 
taken as a test of soundness of nervous organisation.” This 
being the case then, the hopeful view is difficult to take from 
the unscientific standpoint. The authority we have quoted above 
points, it is true, to a gradual “ evolution against itself” per- 
formed’ by alcohol; but granted that this is going on, that 
degenerates and “ those lacking in moral grit” are being weeded 
out by alcohol, is there any reasonable hope that within a reason- 
able time the supply of degenerates will have run so short that 
there will be an appreciable shortage of drunkards? This 
depends upon what one considers a reasonable time. Our 
authority in his survey of the history of alcoholism mentions 
that chronic drunkenness has probably been possible to civilised 
races for fifteen thousand years. He cites the Jews and the 
inhabitants of Southern Europe as a proof of the truth of his 
theory, these races being remarkable for sobriety, as distinguished 
from the Northern Europeans, simply because they have had 
the means of chronic intemperance longer in their hands. The 
Northern races, whose civilisation is of a later date, are much 
addicted to drunkenness because the evolution against alcohol 
has had less time in which to make way, “ while primitive peoples, 
who have had no opportunities for systematic drunkenness, even 
though among them there has been desultory drinking for 
thousands of years, show no resisting power whatever against the 
ravages of drink.” In considering the chances for an evolu- 
tionary solution of the problem then, it seems that we must 


accustom ourselves to think in centuries, in eons. And this is 
VOL. LXII 39 
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just where the theoretical view of things breaks down; for 
though it is right and wise to think in centuries, we with our 
pitiful span-long lives cannot afford to live by these dimensions, 
To do so would be to paralyse all effort. ‘True, Dr. Archdall Reid, 
after promulgating the theory of the evolutionary cure of 
alcoholism, reminds us that the unhappy degenerates who form 
the raw material which feeds the great evolutionary machine 
from one century to another, are to be as far as possible protected 
against themselves and “ made to realise their responsibility to 
the race by abstaining from the propagation of their kind.” But 
he sadly takes from the cogency of his argument by the un- 
deniable admission: ‘‘ This 1s doubtless a counsel of perfection.” 
Obviously, then, the supply of degenerates is little likely to run 
short for many a long day. . . . Considerations of this sort, 
send us back to the quotation given above from William James ; 
for here, indeed, is “‘an impediment in the theoretic sphere” 
which may perhaps best be met by “ leaving that sphere betimes ” 
and “‘ passing into the practical.’ What, in short, can be done ? 
Can anything be done ? 

Those who are interested in the subject will find an answer 
to these questions in a small book lately published, Beauty for 
Ashes,* by Lady Henry Somerset. 

This book does not, it is true, deal with a fifteen thousand 
years record; but is the result of twenty years experience 
in the cure of inebriates. Looking back thoughtfully over this 
space of time, the author tells us what she has learnt in it. The 
agreements and disagreements between her conclusions and those 
of science are most interesting. Let us see what these are, 
beginning with the agreements. 

First of all, we see the old view of the drunkard as a creature 
who “ sins against light ” and is dragged from his high estate by 
his sin, discarded in favour of the more kindly doctrine that 
drunkenness is the result of some moral feebleness inherent in 
the drunkard. Here both our authorities are in full accord. 
Says Lady Henry Somerset : 


The drink habit is almost invariably in the beginning a question of soul and not 
of body . . . if there is one thing we are sure of, after years of experience, it is that 
we can do nothing for the body unless we first take account of the soul, and each is 


* Upcott Gill & Son Ltd., Drury Lane, W.C. 
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made to minister to the other. If the modern man asks us what we mean by soul, 
let us reply by a question in return: “‘ What do you mean by will ?” 


There has, it would seem, been too much stress laid upon 
physical conditions when considering this problem : 


Those who talk confidently of the restorative influences of physical conditions, of 
healthful surroundngs, of the power of order and beauty, have not looked into the 
depth of the human soul . . . the most obstinate cases of alcoholism are found in 
women of birth, education, and position, surrounded with every comfort. 


A glance will show one the truth of this statement. Where 
the degeneracy—the soul-disease—has been aggravated beyond 
bearing by miserable physical surroundings, a mitigation of these 
conditions is likely to have a wonderful effect upon the patient. 
But “‘ where every prospect pleases,” where there is no physical 
distress to alleviate, the outlook is darker far ; the mystery more 
profound. 

Granted, then, that an inborn weakness is to blame in most 
cases, what are the precipitating causes that bring this weakness 
to light ? We have to divide the patients into two classes here, 
those who have certainly suffered from bad physical conditions, 
and those whose circumstances are physically perfect. 

In working women these “ causes” are not difficult to find. 
“Looking over our records for the past twenty years,” Lady 
Henry says : 

We may safely say that the typical case is that of the working woman who falls 
because the burden has been more than she can bear, and the history of the average 
case runs along the same familiar lines—overwork, insufficient nourishment during 
child-bearing, ill-health as a result, and subsequent breakdown. To this each individual 
case has its particular “last straw”? to which the woman attributes her fall. Each 
one has her own explanation of the sorrow of mind that broke her spirit, when her 
body was already past breaking-point.... Now, to buy back from despair and 
ultimate degradation such a woman, who has fallen like a wounded soldier on the 


field of battle in the most honourable battle the world knows—to buy her back to 
health and happiness and usefulness is no simple task. 


In considering such a typical case as this, it seems hard 
to employ the cold word degeneracy at all. Must a woman 
necessarily be degenerate to succumb in such circumstances? 
It scarcely seems so. But short of degeneracy we have to reckon 
with that curious phenomenon a “ broken spirit”; it accounts 
for much, and leads us b:ck to the theory that something not 
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altogether physical has to be taken into consideration even in 
cases that seem at first sight to be the result only of bad physical 
conditions. 

Emerson speaks of the “ awful soul that dwells in clay,” 
and in approaching such a question as this the expression is 
adequate. For if this huge problem is as much one of soul as 
of body, how doubly mysterious it becomes! The best and 
cleverest of men get out of their depths when they try to fathom 
the secret springs of “‘ mind,” “ spirit,” “ soul,” or “ will.” 

The awful soul is subject to many and cruel diseases. Under 
the heading of despair alone, we find half a dozen fruitful causes 
of drunkenness—despair from ill-health, from miserable sur- 
roundings, from grief, loneliness, idleness—and what is to cure 
despair? The process is of necessity slow and painful. It 
involves scientific treatment of both a bodily and a mental 
nature. ‘‘ We started with the theory that the body of a 
drunken woman was sick with a grievous disease,” Lady Henry 
says: 

We have not in any way changed our view, in fact we hold to it more strongly 
than ever. A patient coming to our home is received at the hospital, nursed and 
cared for as a physical sufferer . . . physical causes must be met, and as far as possible 
relieved. The woman must find recognition and sympathy for the real ills of her 
body, and until these are set right the ills of the mind, for her at least, do not exist. 
But when these are righted, then comes the far graver problem—how far has drunken- 
ness hurt or deformed the soul? ... We may keep a woman for a year or two in 
our homes . . . but as soon as she goes out into the world and meets temptation, 
she will most certainly break down unless her will has been restored and strengthened, 
has been set free from the fatal habit of choosing what is wrong ; unless she has regained 


to some extent the original freedom of her will, the power of self-determination to choose 
what is right. 


This restoration of will power calls for a great deal of know- 
ledge and insight on the part of those who are in charge of the 
patients—knowledge of the laws of psychology, and insight into 


the individual character of the patient. ‘“‘ From the first,” says 
Lady Henry, 


we have endeavoured to keep steadily before us a principle which we think vital to the 
necessity of the best interests of our patients, ¢.e. giving women occupation which is 
new to them—something, as far as possible, which has no relation or any association 
with the past. . . . One of our principal objects, at any rate during the first months 
of our patients’ sojourn, is to cut off all connection with the past. For them it holds 
not only much of sadness, but also much of discontent and sometimes rebellion. We 
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want them to leave the things that are behind, to pass on to new experiences, new 
interests. 

When the homes were first opened twenty years ago, two occupations were almost 
invariably given to women in all reformatory institutions—sewing and washing. 
The former is good in moderation, the latter only for the fairly strong. Indeed, I hold 
that in an institution where the health of women enfeebled by drink has to be con- 
sidered, it is best to resort to it only for the actual needs of the community. ... 
Fresh air is life to everybody, but to those who have been pent up in cities, or whose 
duties have left them within the walls of a house, it is the great rebuilder of health. 
So in our early days, when our methods seemed very crude, we set ourselves to organise 
garden work for the women. A gardener from the Ladies’ College at Swanley started 
the scheme, which has succeeded admirably ever since. ... In the morning little 
groups of women leave the cottages for their work . . . they go to their labour without 
demur, some, indeed, with eagerness. ... Some of these women have never seen 
a blade of grass grow, and as they watch the labour of their hands blossom into beauty, 
and see the kindly fruits of the earth spring into life under their care, often there comes 
to them new hope and new happiness... . I have seen the return of health to many 
a woman, wan and jaded, who has worked among the ffowers and plants. 

Another industry in which I have much faith, but, alas! for the time being, owing 
to lack of funds (that hindrance to so many good schemes), we have been forced to 
lay aside, is the tending of animals on the farm. 

Years ago, when I studied the methods of Sherborne Prison in Mass., U.S.A., 
I realised the sense and the deep understanding of human nature which prompted 
the Governor, Mrs. Johnson, to put prisoners to care for the well-being of live things. 
I well recollect that most gifted woman telling me of two Izish girls who had got into 
disgrace with the warders. Insubordinate and defiant, they were brought to her. 
She looked at them as they stood sullen and unrepentant in the doorway. After a 
pause, she said; ‘Go across the yard, and take a bucket which you will find there, 
and feed my calves.” 

Surprise overcame their rebellion. Mrs. Johnson watched them across the paved 
yard. She told me with a smile which had in it something of triumph, “I saw them 
come back again, changed women. Laughter was on their faces and in their hearts. 
The trouble had gone. The calves had been glad to see them!” 

Oh the hearts that need life’s great incentive! How many come to us who day 
by day realise the relief their absence brings at home, and to them even the welcome 
of a little brood of chickens brings gladness and hope. ... A visitor to the Colony 
saw a woman feeding some poultry: “* You are fond of your little charges ?” she asked. 
We, who stood by, noted the expression on the woman’s face as she said, “ Yes; they 
have made my sad heart glad again. They want me so much.” 

Basket-making is a good winter industry; but our workrooms are invaluable 
for a certain class of patient, not workrooms for “ plain sewing,” but laboratories 
where the most beautiful needlework comes from the hands of those who hitherto 
have done no such work . . . it is sometimes to us an amazement how soon women 
can do fine embroidery. 

Then, again, weaving on Swedish looms has been of much use. It is of great 
interest. The moral effect of being able to create something of beauty is curiousty apparent: 
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One woman whose life had been singularly hard was so enchanted by the fact that she 
had accomplished such work that she used to take her frame into her bedroom, 
** because,” she said, “‘ when I wake up in the night I want to remember that I really 
did it.” 

Almost invariably those who come to see our homes exclaim on the peace and 
beauty of the surroundings; ... but an atmosphere of peace and friendliness of 
goodwill and cheerfulness’ cannot be created as easily as cottages can be built or 
gardens laid out. Here it is a question of building with such hardly acquired virtucs 
as patience, gentleness, goodness. .. . The wounded soul must find the spiritual 
building in which to shelter when it comes within our doors, and it is to our workers 
that we must look for the spirit that is to make the colony a shelter indeed. It is 
not the clever, self-confident, up-to-date woman with her ready-made classifications 
of human beings and her fixed notions of success and failure who will help us here... 
our workers must be women who, as their first qualification, know something of the 
value of a human life, and who are prepared to pay their share of the cost of the re- 
demption of a soul from misery and despair . . . our workers can make no generalisa- 
tions—count on no infallible methods. Each patient must be regarded as a new 
charge, a “thought of God” though disguised and defaced by sin... . 

But although the sister’s task is to endeavour to translate great and high virtues 
into the stuff of every day life, still they will realise “the smallest thing thou canst 
accomplish well, the smallest ill ’Tis only little things make up the present day, 
make up all days, make up thy life.” That the baking of a cake for tea may be of 
more value than a pious talk, laughter may be a weapon for righteousness, the shabbi- 
ness of a patient’s Sunday hat is not a trivial matter beneath her notice, and the sweet 
cleanliness of her cottage is very nearly related to her own godliness. It is here we 
branch off from the road to reformation. We take a longer but a surer way, because 
we realise that it is not to any scheme or plan of our own that we trust, but to the 
infinite love and wisdom and power of God Himself... . 


These extracts describe some of the methods adopted at Dux- 
hurst (at Reigate, Surrey) for the help of the poorer patients, women 
of the working class for the most part. But in another chapter 
we read of the work among educated and richer women. It is 
easy to understand how doubly difficult such cases must be. The 
working woman does not lose caste and self-respect by intem- 
perate habits as women of the upper classes do; there is, as the 
saying goes, “‘ so much excuse for her ” in nine cases out of ten! 
But where there are no miserable conditions to excuse the habit, 
society is of course far more severe upon the offender. Self- 
respect once gone, like a car with broken brakes rushing down 
hill, the character seems to have nothing to hold it back from 
utter destruction. The first step towards building up this lost 
virtue is provided by the simple fact that, in a community like 
Duxhurst, there is no curiosity such as patients would encounter 
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in an ordinary village. Every one has her story; no one will 
judge another. There is a tragic simplicity in this fact. “In 
this way,” says Lady Henry, 

at the very first a patient is set at rest in her mind. She finds that she can move 
about without embarrassment, meeting indeed only a friendly acceptance. A sensitive 
patient in such surroundings loses at once her consciousness of being a social pariah. 
Seeing so many people who take her for granted, as it were, she begins to take a more 
sane view of her own condition. Those who are depressed are helped by the sense 
of the rebuilding that is going on all round them. The spirit of the place is infectious. 
It is impossible to keep aloof, shut up inside one’s own sorrow. Here are other women 
who have made the same fatal mistake, but who have turned round and are courageously 
trying to retrace their steps. The air is full of hope. It is impossible not to be struck 
by the change that is taking place in the faces one meets every day. Health, hope, 
and vitality are coming back to them. Naturally it will come back to one’s self as 
well. Then the village life opens doors into many a rich woman’s heart that have 
never been opened before. It may be that, from whatever cause, she has not been 
brought into touch with women of other classes in the outside world. She may know 
nothing of the life of working women. ... Now a fellow-feeling gives the first touch 
of sympathy that is needed before it is possible to know another human being. She 
meets a patient every day on her walks it may be; they speak to each other, and 
soon she finds herself interested . . . the door that is opened to friendship is opened 
wide to hope. The very effort she makes to sympathise is an act of hope on her own 
behalf, her first escape from the tyranny of her own thoughts lies in this going out 
to meet the sorrows of another. All unconsciously the richer woman has set out for 
her place of security. She fell from want of true interests. Here she has taken up 
one of the greatest interests. All the wretchedness and misery she has gone through 
have been her way out to a larger, fuller, wiser life. Barriers have been broken down, 
and when she thought herself an outcast from society, she has found herself a member 
of that richest and best of all social circles—humanity itself. . . . 


You will see from these extracts what a psychological view 
this book takes of the treatment of inebriety. It is a moral 
weakness which must be fought with the right weapons. Let 
no one rashly try to cure a soul-disease by physical means only ; 
again and again this doctrine is taught. Such cure will, it is 
asserted, be no cure at all—the soul, the will must be healed 
first. This is enforced in a wonderfully interesting and suggestive 
chapter, called the “ Ebb Tide.” All the previous chapters have 
been devoted to the physical aspect of the Duxhurst Colony ; 
but here we come down to the crux of the subject : 

When we come to follow step by step the slow process by which a soul is turned 
from misery to happiness, from degradation to self-respect, there is always one point 
at which a mystery we cannot fathom is touched. We are not concerned with explanations, 
but with facts ; and we desire here to give as simply as possible an account of a practical 
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experience. When the physical condition of a patient has undergone a complete 
change ; when from a medical point of view she is restored to health and sanity again, 
then experience has taught us to expect a great set-back in the patient herself. The craving 
for drugs or stimulants has gone, the body is normal again, but a very definite change 
comes over the mind. 

Of course individual cases vary, but, roughly speaking, sooner or later this stage 
is reached. It is interesting to notice this, because the woman has now come to the 
end of her cure physically, and if we relied on this surface improvement only, now is 
the time when she would naturally leave us and go back to her place in the world. 
How then can we account for the fact that the woman with mind and body restored, 
realising that she can use her faculties in a normal manner, finds herself, as the result 
of this condition, brought face to face with her greatest difficulties. He who knew 
what was in man warned us that this must happen. We may have forgotten His 
words, but we cannot fail to remember them when we see the home of the soul, that 
has been swept and garnished, violently attacked not only by the one evil spirit that 
has been cast out, but by the seven others brought to the assault. Let the modern 
world account for it as it may, the truth remains, that here and now, in our daily life, 
we see an ordinary woman attacked violently by forces outside herself, and that before 
them she feels herself powerless. 

Again and again we come up against this phenomenon . . . the outward symptoms 
vary .. . but those who have been along this way themselves realise the terrible 
struggle that is going on. And yet no word of ours can help. All that human help 
can give has already been given and has apparently failed. To what then, can we 
look ?... There is no human being who can share with another this bitter suffering 
. . . the soul goes down alone into this darkness, and there alone it meets all the 
anguish, the bitterness, the regret, the confusion, the hopelessness that is prepared for 
itself when it first turned away from truth and light, and it meets, too, all the dis- 
illusionment, the unsatisfied longings, the terrible emptiness, that it knew and refused to face 
before. Let no one accuse us 0° exaggeration or over statement. This place of dark- 
ness is so real and so terrible the world over, that hardly a day goes by that some 
fellow creature of ours does not attempt to pass through it swiftly by self-inflicted 


death. 

The patient, in short, finds herself just where she was when 
she first tried drink as an escape from her misery, whatever that 
misery may have been. She has proved what a mad method of 
escape it was, yet where is she to turn now? The same questions 
face her again as they did of old, relentlessly demanding an 
answer: the awful soul is not easily contented. Emerson says 
that “‘ even home in another heart” will not content it, it must 
“ aspire to vast and universal aims.” 

The objection will at once be made that this is far too large, 
too “ fine” a way of speaking about such cases as we are con- 
sidering. How would it be possible for poor broken creatures 
of the inebriate class to aspire to vast and universal aims? 
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But perhaps the expression is not exaggerated after all. Every 
struggle for self-mastery, the least effort towards right and 
courageous living, each battle with Giant Despair, and even the 
most trembling act of hope will join the soul by tiny links to the 
universal, . .. 

It is at this point that the scientific theorists and the practical 
experimentalist part company. For the one holds by his theory 
that there is no cure for this great evil except through the slow 
working out of natural laws; while the other has proved that 
theory may say what it likes, but the individual drunkard can be 
cured by something quite out and beyond natural laws. After 
every physical help has been given to the patient, it is found that 
something still is lacking: the body is cured, but only God can 
help the soul. We are aware that it is treading on thin ice to make 
this assertion to the modern reader. Not that he disbelieves in 
the possibility of psychological changes, but he is impatient of 
certain phrases which, in the past, strove to express these changes 
with a fatal glibness. Such verbal short-cuts must be avoided 
by those who wish to keep the sympathy of this generation. 
The old conception of “ conversion” has really widened, and 
this is the reason why that much abused word has fallen into 
disrepute and cannot be listened to with patience by many people. 
It was useful in its time, but that time is past. The crude old 
idea of this mind-change was of an instantaneous passing from 
darkness into light. The soul was supposed to leap into 
full-grown strength, and the tyranny of evil habits fell off 
from it as fetters might be struck off the wrists of a prisoner. 
But we of this generation have come to doubt whether this 
simple conception is true. We find that so-called ‘‘ conversion ” 
is not instantaneous and simple, but must be a matter 
of reconstruction. Stone by stone, with labours infinite and 
progress which at time seems scarcely to be progress at all, this 
rebuilding of character has to be accomplished. New hopes and 
aims must be implanted in the heart to banish the old asia 
and cast out the old hideous preoccupation. .. . 

The reader who has followed this argument so far will wuieien 
decline to read any more at this point, declaring that we would 
have our hands full indeed if we started on such lines as these 
to give new hopes and aims to every inebriate in England. And 
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the objection is a perfectly sound one. We are, in American 
phraseology, “‘ up against ” a question here that can only receive 
a partial answer, and is perhaps better answered by looking at 
the negative side of it: What not to do. 

Drunkenness is a national disease, a national curse of tre- 
mendous proportions. It calls out loudly for help, yet such a 
thing as a universal cure for inebriety is impossible. It is vain 
even to think of it. The State can no more supply enough of 
inebriate reformatories to cope with all its drunkards than it 
can provide enough of sanatoriums to treat all its consumptives. 

But one thing is possible, and that is Not to provide the wrong 
kind of institution for the treatment of inebriates. Let ustake a case 
in point. Some ten years ago the Farmfield Reformatory was set 
agoing by the London County Council. At a cost of about £10,000 
a year this expensive experiment was worked for these ten years. 
Utter failure has crowned its efforts, and this year the Reforma- 
tory is to be closed. Commenting on this failure, the Dazly 
News of August 30 asks the very pertinent question why the 
London County Council should fail so conspicuously while 
philanthropic effort in London and the provinces has proved 
amazingly successful? The Salvation Army Homes average 
60 per cent. of cures; the Duxhurst Colony averages 73 per 
cent.; why should State reformatories be so useless? Money 
has not been grudged: Farmfield must have cost the nation 
something like £100,000 in all. What, then, did it lack ? 

The reformatory is practically dead and done with now, so 
we may surmise the causes of its failure. It is not difficult to 
imagine what they were. 

In the first place, probably, ignorance of the workings of that 
terribly delicate instrument the mind—an instrument delicate 
and intricate at all times, but doubly so when jangled and out 
of tune. The ordinary ‘“ matron”—kind, quite well meaning, 
perhaps a little callous, and entirely without insight as to mental 
conditions, is the last sort of person to be put in charge of such 
institutions. She cannot even guess at the feelings of the 
patients ; she brings no touch of imagination to help with their 
cure; her methods are cut and dried, without reference to the 
personality of each case, a mere mechanical round of restraint 
or punishment. Should she show any originality of method or 
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initiative in her work, a visiting committee is likely to nip 
hazardous experiments in the bud. 

An anecdote may be taken as an example of this want of 
insight. In—— Reformatory for Inebriates, cells are kept where 
unruly patients may be confined till such time as they choose to 
behave themselves. 

A visitor of great experience in the treatment of inebriates 
was shown over this institution one day not long ago. In a 
punishment cell sat a young woman with twin babies on her 
knee. 

“* Why is she here ? ” the visitor asked the matron. 

““ Oh, we just put her there to keep the babies out of the way 
of the other women,” the matron answered. 

“Why! you are neglecting a gold mine,” cried the visitor. 
“You have material in these children that would help in the 
reformation of nearly half the women under your care.” This 
view of the matter had probably never struck the matron. 

Such management as this is largely the result of ignorance. 
Even a slight knowledge of the laws of psychology would have 
shown the matron the value of these babies as curative agents, 
and might have opened her eyes also to half a dozen equally 
valuable sources of healing: simple, natural interests and 
responsibilities which go far to restore vitality and bring back 
hope to the heart. There lies in every one of us a natural hunger 
and thirst after usefulness—to feel ourselves necessary to some- 
one. This yearning takes all manner of grotesque shapes at 
times; but it is really one of the sanest, most rational of our 
instincts, and in treating such cases as we are considering this 
instinct should never be overlooked. But then it requires 
knowledge and insight into character, and imagination, to know 
just what job to assign to which patient—and the matron should 
be allowed a certain freedom in the handling of the experience 
which she possesses, or it will avail her very little. Another 
probable cause of failure lies in this; State reformatories are a 
business concern, while philanthropic colonies are “run” for 
love—love of God and of Humanity. We all know the difference 
between the physician who is only determined to make his 
fortune and the one who is trying to cure his patients from love 
of and interest in the healing art. So it is with this unhappy 
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disease of inebriety : those who essay to help with its cure must 
do so from great motives. ... 

When all these considerations are fairly faced, there seems to 
be very little to be said in favour of State institutions. What 
gifted County Council is to appoint the right sort of governors, 
matrons, and nurses for the work? It seems as if such selection 
would be beyond even the cleverness of County Councils. State 
machinery is almost proverbially slow, and has a way of working 
“just wrongly” at times. An official of the Inebriates 
Reformatory and After-Care Association complains that the 
conditions with which an inebriate must comply before he can 
be committed to a home are such that it generally means failure 
to cure his case at all: “‘ We wait,” he said, “ until a person 
is practically dead, and then label him a failure because doctors 
and nurses cannot pull him round. IJ¢ should be easier for an 
inebriate to get into a home.” 

It should be easier; and when he gets there the home should 
be “ run” on different lines. By the amendment to the Inebriate 
Act which was passed in 1900, magistrates can commit men and 
women to reformatory institutions for varying periods instead 
of committing them to prison; but the working of this Act has 
not been conspicuously successful : ‘“‘ Much of the failure of the 
working of the Act,” says Lady Henry Somerset, 


has arisen from two reasons: first, the difficulty of classification, a classification 
which should separate the habitual inebriate from the imbecile, the insane, and from 
the criminal. Many criminals may drink as an incident in their life of crime, and 
yet are not primarily inebriates, and many inebriates may commit crime and yet are 
not criminals; and until these differences are clearly recognised I do not think that 
reformatories will accomplish much good. In cases of mental deficiency there ought 
to be stringent classification. These women remain a constant menace to society, 
They will at no time be able to resist the temptations which beset them. They are 
neither idiots nor insane, and yet they are on the borderland of both . . . if colonies 
were established where they could be compulsorily detained and maintain themselves 
by useful labour, much good would be effected. . . . The second reason which seems 
to me to a large extent to have impaired the working of the reformatory system, lies 
in the fact that the women of one locality are sent to a special institution provided for 


that area, whereas they ought to be dispersed over the country . . . the arrival of an 
old friend in the new surroundings is sometimes the undoing of a woman who has 
begun to desire better things.... It strikes me that London people should be 


dispersed, and the people in the provinces should be sent to homes at a distance from 
their own localities; but this could only be accomplished by some system for the 
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centralisation of the administration of homes, which would give better powers of 
classification. 


Our County Councils can scarcely afford to turn a deaf ear to 
these suggestions, made by one who can indeed speak with 
authority, after twenty years of practical and wonderfully 
successful work among inebriates. It is true that, as we have 
pointed out, it would scarcely be possible for any public body to 
administer its institutions on the delicate and individual lines 
which are adopted at Duxhurst; but surely in this matter of 
classification some changes might be effected. Moreover, in the 
selection of governors and matrons for such reformatories, would 
it be quite beneath the dignity of County Councils to ask the 
advice and aid of experts in the subject? ... 

The gigantic nature of the evil, and the impossibility of pro- 
viding help against it on a scale equally gigantic, is of course 
depressing. But that is no reason for folding of hands and 
giving over the problem to the management of the evolutionary 
machine, to be solved a million years hence. Quite the other 
way. The greatness of the need should surely call out fresh 
resources from that immense fund of altruistic effort which lies 
at the heart of the English people. 

JANE H. FINDLATER. 


TURKEY TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Ir is a little difficult to crystallise the ideas suggested by the 
title ‘* Turkey To-day and To-morrow,” because Turkey (except 
as regards the area owning the sway of the Caliph) has changed 
very little since Suleiman the Magnificent carried the Crescent 
in triumph to the walls of Vienna; and it might almost be said 
that in the same long interval the Turk has changed not at all. 
This latter truth is responsible for the fact that the tables have 
been turned upon Turkey. A fewshort months ago the armies of 
the Caliph were driven back upon Stamboul, and the question 
was seriously discussed as to the precise procedure to be adopted 
when the Cross replaced the Crescent, and the allied rulers of 
States which but yesterday were vassal provinces should dictate 
peace under the very shadow of Sancta Sofia to their former 
conquerors. 

Turkey has been described as the land of paradox, but in 
nothing is this truism so admirably illustrated as in the system 
under which foreigners dwell in the land. 

The so-called Capitulations (about which many talk, but which 
few understand) are survivals of the day when the arrogance of 
the Moslem was such that only by the favour of the Sultan, and 
under the Capitulations magnanimously granted for their more 
effectual protection, was it possible for the foreigner to exist at 
all. These foreigners were for the most part traders: the Turk 
neither knew nor cared for anything so vulgar, and consequently 
the whole trade of the country passed into the control of regular 
colonies established all over Turkey, the members of which 
amassed great wealth, while under the Capitulations they were 
allowed to enjoy the protection of their own country, and to be 
exclusively subject to its laws. 

This system gave birth amongst other things, so far as Great 
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Britain is concerned, to the Levant Company ; and the fame of 
the wealth of the Turkey Merchants of that day still lingers in 
the City, nor has it altogether faded from Stamboul. The 
foreigner was regarded, more or less, as a money-grubber. The 
Turk viewed him with amused contempt. He paid no taxes, 
he was not allowed to own land ; but otherwise he had practically 
the same status as though he had never left home, and he remained 
unmolested. There is no doubt that of all the foreign com- 
munities existing in Turkey the British was that which most 
nearly approached to the Turkish ideal of honourable existence. 
The Englishman was a trader no doubt, but he kept his hands 
clean; and from the Middle Ages to the present day the word 
“‘ Englishman ”’ has been synonymous in the mind of the Turk 
with the word “‘ gentleman.” In the course of time, as the power 
of the Sultans has waned, the privileges conceded by them in 
the days of their splendour have been retained, and used against 
them, by those who were formerly at their mercy. Thus the 
Capitulations have acquired a character suggestive of surrender 
rather than of concession. But the feeling of sympathy of the 
individual Turk for the individual Englishman has survived, 
because Great Britain alone, of all the nations of Europe, has 
never used force, or diplomatic pressure, in order to secure com- 
mercial advantage. 

At the same time there is a very widespread feeling in Turkey 
to-day that the arm which drove back Russia from San Stefano 
is shortened, that the voice which since the days of the Great 
Elchi was ever ready with advice and assistance is dumb, and 
that either the immemorial policy of securing justice for the 
Moslem has been abandoned or else that the power of Great 
Britain has decayed. The Turks consider that the present plight 
of their country is due to the supineness of Great Britain ; and, 
even if such a suggestion cannot be substantiated, it is quite 
certain that Turkey To-morrow will be the creation of the policy 
adopted by Great Britain to-day. 

Turkish policy for half a century has simply consisted of a 
struggle for existence, alternating with brief interludes of folly 
and chauvinism, brought about by transient successes: one of 
these followed the Crimean War ; another was the not unnatural 
consequence of the revolution of July 1908; while the final 
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crash, and the obliteration of Turkey-in-Europe, have been the 
result of the intoxication brought on by Mahmoud Shevket’s 
triumphant march from Salonica, and the dethronement of 
Abdul Hamid II. From the very moment of his accession until 
he found himself unnerved, friendless, and alone in his palace 
at the Yildiz Kiosk, unable even to secure light or water, and 
there received the announcement of his deposition, Abdul 
Hamid’s reign was one long struggle to play off one intriguing 
ambassador against another; and the measure of his success is 
the measure of the failure of those who have aspired to supersede 
him. The most remarkable feature of the whole case is the 
revulsion of feeling in regard to the ex-Sultan. For thirty years 
the principal subject of conversation at every dinner-table and 
in every drawing-room at Constantinople was Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and hiscrimes. In vain did a few more far-seeing observers 
point out that Abdul Hamid was what circumstances had made 
him; that some allowance must be made for the inevitable 
consequence of the rivalry of Russia, Austria, and Germany ; 
to say nothing of the fact that a policy suited to the government 
of West Ham (Limehouse had not yet been discovered) was 
inapplicable to the Ottoman Empire. Nothing would satisfy 
or appease the zealots. “‘ Abdul the Damned on his infernal 
Throne ” must go—so sang the Prophet Watson; and Dr. Parker, 
holding up his hands in the City Temple, added one more to the 
remarkable utterances that have resounded from that interesting 
pulpit by crying aloud, “ God Damn the Sultan”! 

We may here turn aside to recall the fact incidentally that 
since that date Mr. Asquith has attempted to electrify his 
countrymen from the same platform ; but he has not the authority 
possessed by the lamented Dr. Parker, or else Mrs. Pankhurst 
(at whose bidding Mr. Asquith was howled down) is more popular, 
or less unpopular, than Abdul Hamid. At all events the con- 
gregation who a few months later were to howl down the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain listened in silence while the Sultan was 
consigned to perdition. 

The City Temple is a curious conventicle, and it may console 
both Mr. Asquith and Sultan Abdul Hamid to remember that the 
same pulpit which witnessed Dr. Parker’s blasphemous invocation 
of the Deity was the scene later of the denial of Christ by the 
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Reverend R. J. Campbell ; while the congregation which tolerated 
the denial of the Founder of Christianity, and assisted at a senseless 
insult levelled at the ruler of a State with which Great Britain was, 
and still is, at peace, denied a hearing to the Head of the King’s 
Government, and did not even respect either the place of worship 
in which they were assembled, or the grey hairs of the politician 
whom their own elders had invited to address them. These 
incidents have a special interest in dealing with the Turkish 
question, because they show the extravagant lengths to which 
fanaticism is prepared to go in England, in strong contrast with the 
surprising tolerance and forbearance unceasingly shown by the 
Turks in the face of unspeakable provocation and cruel suffering 
and injustice. The denial of Christ by the Reverend R. J. 
Campbell compares in an interesting way with the “‘ Te Deum” 
chanted at St. Thomas’s, Regent Street, to celebrate the 
“triumph” of Ferdinand of Bulgaria; and if the Eastern 
Question is to be settled on a religious basis it would be inte- 
resting to have a confession of faith from, say, the Elders of the 
City Temple, the Lord Chancellor, the Leader of the House of 
Commons, Ahmed Riza, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Pope, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Larkin, in order 
that the future creed of a regenerate Turkey may be determined on 
the broadest, most promising, and most “‘ catholic” lines. Such 
a consummation would be a fitting ending to the Twentieth 
Century Crusade, and would certainly entitle Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria to canonisation. 

The irrelevance of this interpolation is only superficial or 
apparent, for cant, hypocrisy, and fanaticism in Great Britain 
have more to answer for in Turkey than any intolerance on the 
part of the Turk. 

No sooner had the luckless Abdul Hamid been despatched 
to Salonica than the very people who had been loudest in 
denouncing him transferred their abuse to the so-called “ Young 
Turks” ; while those who, during the Sultan’s ascendancy, 
pointed out mildly, but in vain, that it was absurd to judge him 
by Western standards, were again equally powerless to quell the 
tumult of abuse of the new government, or to induce anybody 
to see that time, and a measure of suppport from some disinte- 


rested first-class Power, were indispensable if it were to be 
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rendered possible to evolve any government at all out of the 
chaos resulting from two successive revolutions in twelve 
months. 

Constantinople during the reign of Abdul Hamid was a 
festering mass of corruption and injustice; but a chosen few had 
every reason to be satisfied with a regime which, without very 
much increasing the misery of the bulk of the population, con- 
verted the few aforesaid into millionaires. These men and their 
hangers-on constituted a nucleus of discontent which was only to 
be expected in the circumstances. One of the consequences of 
the revolution, or at all events a development which followed in 
its train, was the liberty of the press. The malcontents, though 
not very numerous at first, very soon secured adherents by a 
steady campaign in a score of newspapers expressly started for 
the purpose ; and ina very short time the Government of Turkey, 
which even under the iron rule of Abdul Hamid had been an 
achievement the difficulty of which is only now being even 
remotely appreciated, became an absolute impossibility. The 
malcontents themselves did not foresee this, but the European 
politicians and others who fomented the unrest did, and the 
present state of Turkey is the result. Some measure of appre- 
ciation of the first half of our subject may be attained by the 
foregoing summary statement. 

Before considering further the position of Turkey To-day, 
and before further examining the policy of Great Britain, or the 
extent to which it has affected the situation, it is necessary to 
glance cursorily at the Turkey of yesterday and of the day 
before. The modern period of Turkish history may be held to 
have commenced when Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Mr. 
Charles Alison, the brilliant Orientalist who afterwards repre- 
sented Great Britain in Persia, defeated the Ulema on their own 
ground, and proved on the authority of the sacred books of Islam 
that apostasy from the faith of the Prophet was not punishable 
with death. There are not wanting those who pretend that the 
emasculation of Turkey was initiated by this incident, and that 
the good Old Testament method of smiting the Infidel hip and 
thigh is indispensable to the maintenance of any Moslem Empire. 
Others maintain, on the contrary, that a period of reforms and 
progress was ushered in by the Great Elchi on this occasion, 
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and that he demonstrated the possibility of inaugurating a 
system by which Christian and Moslem could live peaceably 
side by side: the creed of each distinctly prescribing and enforcing 
tolerance of the prejudices of the other. 

This controversy has raged without interruption ever since. 
Those most ignorant of the tenets of Islam lay down the law with 
the assurance born of such a state of bliss; while the Christians, 
hoping to come into the inheritance, have recently given to the 
world a striking object-lesson demonstrating that it is more 
easy to reconcile Moslem and Christian than it is to heal differences 
dividing rival sects or Churches of Christianity. While Turkey 
has been struggling for life, and Great Britain has been more or 
less mildly protesting in one direction or the other, an active 
policy of disruptive intrigue has been steadily pursued by Russia 
ever since the Crimean War. The Bulgarian Atrocities (which 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to defeat the Tories at the polls in 1880) ; 
the Armenian question of 1894-97 (which was proved to have been 
deliberately engineered by Prince Lobanoff); and, finally, the 
Macedonian Question, the heir-at-law of the Muerzteg Convention 
(which would have dismembered Turkey-in-Europe but for the 
Revolution of 1908, which brought to nothing the agreement 
concluded at Reval between King Edward VII and the Czar), 
are all part and parcel of this relentless determination ; and it is 
the irony of fate that a policy designed to secure the reversion 
to Constantinople should only have built up an impassable 
barrier between Russia and the goal of her ambition; while 
the recent war, which has certainly revived a measure of sympathy 
for the Turk, has consolidated the Balkan States on a footing 
of independence, which if not absolute to-day will become so by 
means of an understanding with Turkey which seems already to 
be looming on the horizon, and which every Balkan patriot should 
endeavour to promote. 

It is no mere idle gibe to suggest that the obliteration of 
Turkey-in-Europe is, in part, due to the policy of Great Britain ; 
and the answer to those who would ask in what way the crash 
could have been averted is easy. The catastrophe was brought 
about by the internecine struggles in Constantinople itself; and 
these supervened because no single party, or group of men, was 
strong enough to tide over the interval of confusion which was 
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bound to follow a third of a century of one-man rule. At the 
outset the new era was ushered in with a burst of enthusiasm 
which forced even Abdul Hamid to simulate acceptance of the 
system which he had himself held in abeyance since 1876. The 
centre of interest on every hand (not excluding the foreign 
Embassies) was the British Embassy. When Sir Gerard Lowther 
arrived on the scene, shortly after the revolution of July 1908, 
his carriage was drawn in triumph from the railway station to his 
official residence ; and it is not too much to say that if the British 
Fleet had been sent to Smyrna, or some other equally definite 
mark of sympathy had been shown towards the newly fledged 
constitutional Government of Turkey, the counter-revolution of 
April 13,1909, would never have taken place, and Abdul Hamid, 
the only man capable of holding Turkey together, would have cast 
in his lot with the Young Turks, and thus retained his throne. 

Unfortunately Downing Street was unable to evolve anything 
but an indiscreet telegram enjoining the maintenance in office of the 
late Kiamil Pasha: a policy of interference, coupled with avowed 
non-intervention,” converted Constantinople into a_ bear- 
garden. Sultan Abdul Hamid was led to imagine that he might 
be strong enough to restore the old order with the help of some 
regiments whom he attempted to buy over, and the result is 
what we now see: “ Turkey To-day” It is probable that but 
for the fact that Kiamil Pasha came to be regarded as a British 
agent, and as such to be anathema or suspect in very many 
quarters, he would, in the ordinary course, have succeeded in 
forming a government. Certainly Kiamil had no reason to love 
Abdul Hamid, who more than once had made attempts on his 
life, precisely because even then Kiamil was suspected of too 
great sympathy for England. But the moment that King 
Edward VII himself, in a telegram openly despatched to Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, suggested that the prosperity of Turkey depended 
upon the retention in office of Kiamil, the position became 
impossible. And it was this continual advocacy of Kiamil by 
Great Britain or by British statesmen, coupled with absolute or 
apparent indifference to the fate of Turkey, which must be 
characterised as the policy of interference and non-intervention 
which has sealed the fate of Turkey, and in a great measure of 
British prestige in the Near East. 
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The Government of the King of England and Emperor of 
India cannot remain neutral, or play a secondary part, in any 
question affecting the fate of Turkey. Any attempt to stand 
aloof must inevitably be interpreted either as hostility to Turkey, 
or as the result of fear of the consequences of action in any 
direction. Turkey has always been under tutelage, and the 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians—so to speak—has been 
Great Britain. Up to the Revolution of July 1908 the British 
Ambassador or his representative intervened daily with advice 
or admonition at the Sublime Porte, or the Yildiz Kiosk. The 
appeal to Sir Gerard Lowther, on his arrival, was clearly the 
intimation of a desire to carry into effect the admonitions so often 
received, under the old regime, from his predecessors. 

But be the cause what it may, it is public property that 
the Revolution inspired no enthusiasm in British diplomacy ; 
and if the attitude of Great Britain did not contribute toward the 
failure of the movement, its success, and the establishment of a 
stable government at Stamboul, would certainly have been con- 
ducive to the peace of Europe, and in the interests of peace and 
of this country it should have been the first care of British 
diplomacy. All that the man in the street could notice was 
that the rebuff received by the Young Turks from British 
diplomacy sent them very naturally to the German Embassy ; 
and in a very short time the prestige of Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, which had been utterly shattered by the Revolution, 
revived anew—for the simple reason that the only alternative 
to appeasing the German Embassy would have been submission 
to Russia, an alternative which no Turk will ever willingly 
contemplate. 

The Revolution of 1908 was an event which marked—for 
good or evil—a new era in the history of Turkey. The task, 
previously held to be utterly impossible, had been achieved 
of putting an end to the despotism of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
without bloodshed. The Revolution was described by a witty 
French lady well known in society as “ une révolution en den- 
telles ’*—a phrase which no wise man will attempt to translate ; 
and the movement had assembled on the same platform men of 
such widely divergent views as Prince Sabah-ed-din, Ahmed 
Riza, Chérif Pasha, Mahmoud Shevket Pasha, Nazim Pasha, 
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Enver Bey, Djavid Bey, Talaat Bey, and a score or many scores 
of others, too numerous to mention—all of whom had been kept 
in exile, or apart, by Sultan Abdul Hamid, but who sank their 
differences at once, so soon as the hated tyranny of the Yildiz 
Kiosk camarilla was at an end. Even Sultan Abdul Hamid 
himself invited the Deputies of the newly elected Parliament to 
his Palace and fraternised with Ahmed Riza, who for twenty 
years had been eking out a miserable existence by giving Turkish 
lessons in Paris—the victim of that same Sultan’s tyranny and 
hatred. It is doubtless true that the authors of the Revolution 
were carried away, to a certain extent, by the apparent brilliance 
and completeness of their achievement; but the astounding 
feature in the situation is that the main grievance against 
them was that they were “not orthodox Moslems,” and this 
complaint found utterance in the very circles where the “ bag 
and baggage policy” of Mr. Gladstone had found favour ; 
a policy which was framed to expel the Turks from Europe 
precisely because they were “ orthodox Moslems” and conse- 
quently (in the opinion of their traducers) incapable of progress 
or reform. The religious question has already been considered 
in order to show the utter absurdity of intermingling questions 
of creed with a matter which is purely political. 

There was only one Power in Europe whose interests must 
unquestionably have benefited immeasurably by the consolidation 
of a stable government at Constantinople. That Power was 
Great Britain; while Germany, whose interests in Asia Minor are 
great, and growing, would have had every interest in co-operating, 
or at all events in maintaining an attitude of friendly neutrality 
toward the new regime, as soon as it became clear that the good 
old days of German ascendancy at the Yildiz Kiosk were gone 
beyond recall. The first Revolution failed; the counter-revolution 
which became necessary to defeat the machinations of Abdul 
Hamid followed; Abdul Hamid was swept away, and since 
that time chaos has reigned. All or almost all the men who 
welcomed the first Revolution (whose names have already been 
cited) are dead, in exile, in prison, or under sentence of death ; 
while the Powers of Europe, who have ever since the Crimean 
War pledged themselves to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, have either themselves (as in the case of Italy) partici- 
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pated in its dismemberment, or else have allowed themselves to 
be flouted by the Christian States which they have brought into 
being, and for whose benefit they claim to have been exerting 
themselves. The most distressing feature in the situation, so 
far as Turkey is concerned, is that the few Turkish survivors 
of the general cataclysm are at war amongst themselves, unmindful 
of the consequences which have already overtaken their unhappy 
country as the direct consequence of divided counsels, and 
treachery, in high places. 

He would be a bold man who would hazard a guess as to what 
may be in store for Turkey to-morrow! Some lessons may, 
however, be learnt from the events of the last five years, and from 
the previous history of Turkey in her relations with the other 
Powers of Europe. The change which the creation of a regenerate 
and reformed Turkey, after 1908, would have wrought in the 
distribution of the balance of power in Europe has been brought 
about, to a very great extent, by the impetus given to the Balkan 
States, as well as to Roumania, as the result of the struggle ter- 
minated by the Treaty of Bucharest. The Concert of Europe, as 
hitherto known, no longer exists; and both the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente must make allowances in future for the 
aspirations and legitimate ambition and interests of the younger 
members of the orchestra, who have not hitherto made music 
or been conceded instruments at all. The Balkan Coalition, if 
it has obliterated a large portion of Turkey-in-Europe, has 
emphasised the necessity of keeping the Turks at Constantinople ; 
and an opportunity once more presents itself for Great Britain 
to show sympathy, in the interests of common humanity and 
justice, with the Moslem rulers of Turkey—be they orthodox or 
unorthodox—and with their Moslem subjects, who have survived 
the butchery and torture recently carried on in the name of 
Christ. 

The severance of the European provinces from the main body 
of the Ottoman Empire is not in itself an event which any patriotic 
Turk need any longer mourn. The establishment of a stable 
government at Stamboul will more than retrieve any loss of prestige 
suffered by the Turk as a result of the late war; and to this end 
every Turk should at once prepare himself to make whatever 
sacrifice may be necessary. No doubt it is indispensable that 
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Turkey should place her military establishment on a proper 
footing, and the country must be made secure from attack by 
land or by sea. But it is not on the battle-field that the regeneration 
of Turkey can be accomplished ; indeed, if Turkey has lost the 
place she once occupied, or aspired to occupy, in Europe, it is 
because no attempt has been made to develop trade or industry in 
the country ; Turks have confined themselves to military pursuits 
(without even in this branch keeping pace with modern require- 
ments), or else have been content to crowd the government offices, 
occupying nominal posts for which no work, and less salary, was 
available, thus of necessity forcing themselves to live upon 
plunder extorted in the form of “ backsheesh ” from their more 
industrious or intelligent Christian, Jewish, or Moslem fellow 
subjects. During the reign of Abdul Hamid every Turk was 
more or less a prisoner, and the most innocent journey to Europe 
was practically impossible for the vast majority of the population. 
Immediately after the Revolution Paris was flooded with an army 
of Young Turks, who nominally inscribed their names as Students 
of Law or Medicine, but who in reality merely indulged in the 
pursuits, outside the academic curriculum, for which the Quartier 
Latin is famous. 

Such a thing as any attempt on the part of a Turk to establish 
commercial relations in England or France is almost unknown; 
and not until some progress is made in this direction can there 
be any hope for the regeneration of Turkey. The misfortunes 
of this country have been brought about by the failure 
of the Turks to adapt themselves to commercial pursuits, or 
to develop industry in their country. As a consequence the 
country has been flooded with Levantines—Jews or Christians— 
who have plundered the Turks right and left, and have facilitated 
their own game by keeping alive the cry that the Moslem was 
massacring the Christian or the Jew. London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester swarm with the spawn of this vermin; and the trade 
of Great Britain and of Turkey have both suffered from their 
nefarious operations. 

There are innumerable Turkish capitalists, or owners of land, 
who can never get into touch at all with a respectable Englishman 
without some wretched Levantine intermediary, who plunders 
both parties and in the long run deprives the original transaction 
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of any profit which might otherwise have attached to it. All these 
things are due, no doubt, to the fact that for many generations 
Englishmen have turned their attention to Australia, Canada, or 
South Africa, and have had no time to devote to Turkey. The 
subject, however, is now ripe for examination. It takes no more 
than three days to travel from London to Constantinople ; and 
there are most excellent openings for capital, provided that the 
principals will meet face to face, and will not place themselves, 
and each other, at the mercy of the rascally middle-men with 
which Constantinople swarms. 

There is only one hope for Turkey, and for the British interests 
which are irretrievably bound up with the fate of Turkey. It is 
that the City of London will put away the prejudice which has 
obscured its vision ever since the repudiation of the Ottoman 
Public Debt; and that first-class British capitalists and 
merchants will revive the policy pursued in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and themselves proceed to Turkey and deal at first 
hand with the Turks, examining on the spot the vast field of 
undeveloped wealth which only awaits a little enterprise and 
industry to turn it into money. No doubt a necessary element of 
security would be a British squadron, cruising at a convenient 
distance, to indicate both to Turks and Christians that if Great 
Britain desires peace she is not afraid of war; and no doubt the 
untimely withdrawal of the Mediterranean Squadron precipitated 
events both in Tripoli and in the Balkans. But if the City of 
London moves, the direction in which British capital flows is 
the direction in which British fleets are accustomed to cruise. 
The advent of a new Ambassador to Turkey might conveniently 
be made the occasion for an extended cruise in Turkish 
waters on the part of the Mediterranean Squadron; and for 
a commercial mission composed of merchants and capitalists 
to proceed to Constantinople and from thence along the track of 
the Baghdad Railway, or wherever else their fancy led them, in 
order to see for themselves what is the true political, financial, 
and commercial situation at Constantinople. The bankruptcy 
of Turkey in 1876 was the work of Christian financiers; her 
regeneration in 1913 can only be achieved by some kindred 
agency. And it is for Great Britain to lead the way. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE. 
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SNAKES AND THEIR WAYS 


Most people feel a curious repugnance to the idea of keeping 
snakes, yet they are fascinating creatures whose insinuating ways 
soon capture one’s affections. It is difficult to arrive at the 
reason for this strong instinct of dislike that so many people 
feel. Doubtless the bibical allegory with its connection of evil 
and serpents is partly responsible, and the poisonous property 
of many snakes is another cause, but these two reasons do not 
seem to me sufficient to explain it altogether. In spite of the 
popular impression that other animals are afraid of snakes, 
recent experiments show that it is only apes and monkeys that 
exhibit fear of them, and they will shiver and chatter with terror 
whenever confronted with one. From this fact a theory has arisen 
that humanity may have inherited its horror of snakes from its 
ape-like ancestor. 

So far as my experience goes I find the reason most people 
give for their dislike of my pet snakes is because they “ have 
no limbs and move like a worm,” but I strongly doubt myself 
whether they would have been liked in even their undegenerate 
days when they were lizard-like creatures possessed of two pairs 
of functional limbs. For snakes are a degenerate branch of the 
lizard family, and time was when they resembled lizards in 
appearance and walked on four legs. To-day we find vestiges 
of the hind pair of limbs in only a few members of the group 
(pythons, boas and certain burrowing snakes) while the front 
limbs are never represented ; these vestiges take the form ex- 
ternally of a pair of small claw-like spurs, and internally of part 
of the hip girdle and femur or thigh bone. 

But although really degenerate creatures snakes are highly 
specialised and are beautifully adapted to their present mode 
of life. They can move with extreme rapidity, glancing over the 
ground like an arrow, and the ease with which they can twist into 
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curves and folds is proverbial knowledge. Their gliding move- 
ment is singularly graceful and is mainly effected by the ribs, 
which are very numerous and reach to almost the end of the 
body; they are, moreover, free at the lower end, none of them 
being attached to a sternum or breast bone, and are only loosely 
articulated to the vertebre, which gives them considerable freedom 
of play, so that the snake by drawing them up close together, some 
on one side and some on the other, forms a series of curves and thus 
glides over the ground. A good example of this freedom of play 
by the ribs is seem in the cobra, for the expansion of its hood 
is nothing but the loose skin of part of the neck raised by the 
action of the ribs, which are held out horizontally to the back- 
bone instead of vertically. 

In most snakes we also find the scales on the ventral surface 
forming broad plates, which give further support for gripping 
any inequality of the surface they pass over, and in the tree 
species they are generally keeled at the free end as well, which 
affords a still firmer hold for climbing. 

Unlike the ordinary rule, each vertebra of the backbone is 
articulated to the one next it at several different points and 
this adaptation on the part of the snake besides strengthening the 
backbone gives it added flexibility and prevents dislocation of 
the spine when it throws itself into twists and curves. A snake 
never moves in vertical folds as is sometimes represented in 
pictures, but always in a horizontal line, the undulations of its 
body being from side to side and not up and down. They have, 
however, the power of raising themselves up for some distance 
in a nearly straight line; when I hold my Aisculapian snake, who 
is nearly 5ft. long, in the air by the latter part of her body she 
will rear herself up in a practically straight line till she reaches 
my hand. She gets some help, however, by balancing herself as 
she ascends against the downward coil. The tongue is used 
solely as an organ of touch, by which the snake feels its 
way along. Itis very slender, blackish in colour and forked‘at the 
tip, and while it can be extruded to some distance, it is retracted 
in a fleshy sheath when in the mouth. A snake flickers it in and 
out in a curous way as it movesalong, and the feel of it on one’s 
hand when perceptible is like the touch of a piece of soft velvet 
and it leaves no moisture behind. 

The method of eating in all snakes is much’the same, whether 
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they kill their prey first or eat it alive. Their teeth are sharply 
recurved, so that once gripped, the prey cannot escape or be 
pulled back, and they seem to draw themselves over it gradually 
instead of swallowing in the ordinary way. The two halves of 
the lower jaw are not united at the chin but merely connected 
by an elastic ligament which is capable of being stretched to a 
considerable degree. The upper jaw and palate are in most 
species similarly united by elastic ligaments, and this power of 
stretching the mouth enables the snake to swallow objects of a 
bulk, which would at first sight seem impossible. I had a little 
Hungarian snake once which one day eat two frogs, both of 
which were certainly twice as big as its head—a feat that 
greatly surprised me. Some snakes, such as pythons and 
boas, dart at their prey, and then, having once caught it, 
enfold it in their strong coils and squeeze it to death, crushing 
it to the shape and consistency of a sausage before they 
begin the swallowing process, which is further facilitated by 
the tremendous flow of saliva that soon covers the object with 
a glutinous coating. 

There is one snake whose method of eating is so unique as to de- 
serve special mention. This is the egg-eating snake of tropical 
and South Africa. As its name implies, it feeds on eggs, which 
it swallows whole, for if broken in the mouth some of the contents 
would inevitably be lost. The teeth are in consequence entirely 
absent from the front of the jaws and those at the sides are quite 
inefficient to break an egg-shell, but their place is taken by teeth- 
like processes tipped with enamel which grow from the under 
surface of the vertebral column and project through the walls of 
the gullet so that when the egg reaches this point its further 
progress is barred and it remains there forming a large oval 
swelling. A few contortions on the part of the snake are, how- 
ever, sufficient to split it longitudinally against these “ teeth,” 
its contents passing down into the stomach, while the shell after 
a few minutes is ejected through the mouth, generally with 
the two halves fitted into each other. It is a small snake scarcely 
attaining a length of 2} ft. and hardly thicker than a man’s finger, 
and yet it is able to swallow an ordinary fowl’s egg—a gymnastic 
feat that at first sight appears utterly impossible. 

In all the poisonous snakes we find a pair of teeth in the upper 
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jaw either strongly grooved or else modified into a hollow tube 
(which tube is evolved by the joining together of the two edges 
of the groove), thus forming a passage for the conveyance of the 
poison into the wound. The poison glands, which are situated 
behind and below the eyes and end in the open base of the tooth, are 
a highly specialised form of the ordinary salivary glands, and the 
snake can no more help the discharge of poison when it strikes 
than we can help the flow of saliva when we bite our food, the action 
being automatic in both cases. In some snakes the poison 
glands are so large that they extend a considerable distance down 
the body, and in the members of one genus this is so much the 
case that the heart has been shifted back from its normal position 
to make room for them. 

The composition of the poison differs according to the different 
species: in most snakes its chief constituent is formic acid, the 
same substance that forms the poison of ants, bees and other 
insects. Some kinds of poison are, however, far more complex 
and have not yet been fully worked out. There is only one 
venomous snake in Great Britain, and that is the adder, which 
is a member of the viper family, all our other species being non- 
poisonous and perfectly harmless. The bite of the adder is not 
ordinarily fatal, for although cases will occur where the victims 
die, it is only when they are either very young or in a weak state 
of health, and in the case of the normally healthy person the results 
though extremely unpleasant are not really serious. 

There is a curious old Burmese legend about the reticultated 
python, which deals with the origin of snake poison. Mason, 
mentioning it in his book on Burma, says, “according to an old 
Karen legend all the poisonous serpents derive their virulence 
from the python, which, though innocuous now, was originally 
the only one that was venomous. In these days he was perfectly 
white, but having seduced away a man’s wife, Aunt Eu (Eve), 
he made her while she was in his den weave figures on his skin 
in the forms which are now seen. At that time, if he bit the foot- 
steps of a man in the road, such was the virulence of his poison that 
the man died, how far soever that man might have passed from 
the beaten track. The python had not, however, ocular demon- 
stration of the fact, so he said to the crow: “‘ Crow, go and see 
whether people die or not when I bite the foot-track.”” So the 
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crow went to the neighbourhood of a Karen cabin and found 
the people, as is their custom, at funerals, laughing, singing, 
dancing, jumping, and beating drums. He therefore returned 
to the python and told him that so far from his efforts producing 
death, on the contrary they produced joy. The python was so 
angry when he heard this that he ascended a tree and spit up all 
venom, but other creeping things came and swallowed it and 
people die of their malignancy to this day. The tree therefore 
from which the python spat up his venom became deadly and 
its juice is used to this day for the purpose of poisoning arrows, 
The python made the other creatures promise not to bite without 
provocation. The cobra said, “If there be transgression, so 
as to dazzle my eyes to make my tears fall seven times in one day 
I will bite.” So said the tiger (whose bite the Karens esteem 
as virulent as a serpents) and others, and they were allowed to 
retain their poison. But the water-snake and the frog said they 
would bite with or without cause as they liked. So the python 
drove them into the water, where their poison melted away and 
their bite became harmless.” 

In spite of this legend, however, truth compels me to add 
that not all the water-snakes are harmless, for the water-viper 
of North America is the dread of the negroes working in the 
rice fields on account of its poisonous bite ! 

So far as my experience goes I cannot speak highly of snakes 
from the point of view of intelligence. 

Whatever quickness of wit they may possess in their native 
haunts, they certainly seem to lose in captivity, for it is difficult 
to teach them the simplest things and their powers of memory are 
very poorly developed. 

But one quality they possess in abundance and that is per- 
sistency. Let them once make up their minds that they wish 
to go in a certain direction or to reach a certain piece of furniture 
and no obstacles deter them from carrying out their plan. 

Arabella, my Aisculapian, can always find her way to the 
window, and if she really intends to be there I may remove her 
from it as often as I like and she will only begin a slow progress 
across the room afresh. She climbed one day four times succes- 
sively from my bed, across an intervening box, dressing-table, 
and chest of drawers, on to the window-sill, where she expended 
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her energy in futile endeavours to push her way through the 
glass pane. She gave no sign of annoyance when I took her away 
and put her on the bed again, she merely recommenced with 
gentle persistence her window-ward movements. But why one 
feels inclined to ask if she could find her way in a direct line across 
the room to the window, had she not the sense to learn that she 
could not get through the glass by pushing against it? Nor has 
she learnt with any certainty how to get out of the case when 
it is open. The glass panes slide in and out from the top, so she 
has only to rear herself up some eight or nine inches and she can 
crawl over the edge, but though she sometimes realises this, 
especially when she has just been put back, she quite as often 
forgets it. IfI return her to the case hurriedly she gets bewildered 
and tries to push through the glass in a senseless way ; if, how- 
ever, | lower her into it slowly, she usually rears up and comes out 
again. But a more intelligent animal would have quickly learnt 
the way out and, moreover, having once learnt it would never 
forget it again. 

Perhaps it will be asked what the pleasure of keeping snakes 
is if they do not show more intelligence. Well, I think their 
fascination lies chiefly in their beautiful winding movements and 
their utter impassivity of manner when in repose. Though they 
can be extremely active, there is not much scope for it in captivity, 
and they will lie for hours on the top of one’s head with an im- 
movable brooding expression, or curl round one’s neck in caressing 
coils with their tongue flicking in and out and their steady un- 
blinking eyes watching every movement. 

My Aisculapian is very tame and gentle and she enjoys a 
good deal of freedom in consequence. She has a habit of hissing 
softly when she is pleased or interested, and I think she distin- 
guishes me from other people, though she will allow herself to be 
stroked and handled by any one. She is most insinuating in her 
ways, and I have more affection for her than I should have thought 
it possible to feel for a creature whose intelligence is not of a high 
order, and whose chief claim to one’s love lies in a certain com- 
panionableness and a subtle fascination which it is impossible 
to explain to those who have had no experience of it. 


Marion Biack-HawkIns. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, November 10, 1913. 


Mexico still continues to occupy the largest share of President 
Wilson’s time and energies, and in a scarcely lesser degree is the 
dominant thought in the minds of all Americans. Whether when 
this is read there will be any change it would be rash to predict, 
and it would be simply guesswork. It may be that by the end 
of the month American attention will be even more vividly 
centred upon Mexico; it is not improbable Huerta may have 
been deposed and a semblance of order reached without the 
forcible action of the United States ; there is also the probability 
that a few weeks hence conditions will be no better than they 
are to-day and the policy of the United States will yet remain to 
be declared. But no matter whether action comes at once or is 
delayed, in the end the United States must either exert its power, 
or be forced to admit that it no longer claims the right or regards 
it as an obligation to regulate the affairs of this continent in the 
interest of the world. That admission, it is safe to say, will not 
be made. 

The United States is beginning to realise the meaning of the 
white man’s burden. It is beginning to appreciate the respon- 
sibilities of a superior civilisation. It now knows the price a 
great nation must pay so that a little nation may not perish. The 
United States is the one world-power that has learned this lesson 
late. Other nations have had to fight and sweat blood so that the 
world might advance. Hitherto the United States has been 
saved that knowledge. It has resorted to no more formidable 
ammunition than the despatches of Secretaries of State, it has 
frowned on petty states with a ship or two and a handful of 
marines. Now it must know the larger experience. 
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The United States must assert its supremacy in Mexico. It 
is idle to say that history yet to be made need not have been 
written if other methods had been pursued. That is the wisdom 
that is worthless because it comes too late. Probably if the 
United States had been less eager to withdraw its support from 
Diaz and to extend its recognition to Madero, it would not to-day 
be facing the alternative of intervention or humiliation. Mexico 
is the victim of the muckraking that was given encouragement — 
in high quarters in the United States a few years ago. Certain 
newspapers and magazines were incited to “‘ muckrake”’ for the 
‘moral welfare” of the people. They plunged into a campaign 
of slander and sensationalism, not because they cared two straws 
for morality or the welfare of the people, but because they saw 
the people were in a mood to believe everything disgraceful and 
discreditable that appeared in print, and the more the people 
believed the more magazines they bought, and the greater were 
the profits of the owners of the magazines. When these magazines 
had exhausted the United States they turned their attention to 
Mexico. Diaz was represented as a bloody butcher ; Mexico was 
a barbarism; Mexico was a Macedonia at the doors of the United 
States ; in the name of civilisation a new crusade was preached. 

I have no doubt Diaz did a great many things that in England 
we should regard as horrible. But Mexico is not England, and 
the Mexicans are not English, and the methods of Mexico are not 
those of England. Few Americans knew the real conditions exist- 
ing in Mexico, the nature of its problems, the difficulties Diaz met 
and overcame, the progress that had been made under his regime. 
Few of the writers about Mexico were over particular about their 
facts ; many of the things written were lies, gross exaggerations, 
misrepresentations. That made no difference. The public was 
in a mood to believe the worst, the agitation against Diaz had been 
carefully fostered because it was to the advantage of some great 
financial interests to rid themselves of Diaz, and when Madero 
rose in revolt, the United States practically constituted itself his 
ally. It was a colossal blunder. Diaz was the one man in 
Mexico fitted to rule those turbulent people, Madero was as 
little qualified for the task as a child. His good intentions could 
not save him; they, perhaps more than anything else, brought 
about his downfall, and he paid for his folly with his life. 
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Whether Huerta should or should not have been recognised 
by the United States as provisional President is beside the mark. 
Whether Huerta is an assassin, or has been cruelly aspersed has 
no bearing on to-day’s events. Mr. Taft, confronted with the 
problem, declined to meet it and left it to his successor. ‘‘ Mexico 
is Mr. Wilson’s Cuba,” I said at the time, for it was clear enough 
to any one with the least ability to look even a short way into 
the future that Mr. Wilson would not be many months in the 
White House before he would have exactly the same decision 
to make in regard to Mexico that was forced upon Mr. McKinley 
in regard to Cuba. Mr. Wilson refused to recognise Huerta, on the 
ground that he had come to the Presidency irregularly, and that 
to accord him recognition would be to encourage revolution and 
assassination, and render more unstable the already insecure 
governments of the Latin American republics. Whether that 
was idealism carried to extreme lengths, statesmanship in its 
largest aspects, or an unwise policy, need not be discussed. Mr. 
Wilson had a definite purpose in view. The peace of Latin 
America, its opportunities for development, its well-being and 
contentment, were to be secured only by respect for duly con- 
stituted authority. It was the duty of the United States not to 
put a premium upon revolution but to discourage it, and the 
surest way to make revolution unattractive was to make it 
unprofitable. If any man could raise a revolution, seize the 
Presidency and be recognised by the world at large, the next 
man might do the same thing. Under those circumstances there 
could be no peace, no stability, no material or spiritual advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilson’s policy has been severely criticised. It was very 
fine, but it wasn’t practical, his critics said. One must not be 
over nice when Latin America is concerned. Admitting that the 
President was right and theoretically sound, what was to be gained ? 
Mexico was a republic in name but must be ruled by a dictator. 
Huerta was the man, strong, able, fearless. Madero the gentle, 
respecting the constitution, availing himself of no extra legal 
expedients, had made a mess of things. Only a man of the type 
of Huerta, to whom the constitution was a less effective force 
in government than the bayonet, and the bullet a quicker means of 
teaching respect for the law than the ballot, could pacify Mexico. 
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Drive out Huerta, whom one might concede was rather 
worse than he was painted, and conditions would be worse 
than ever. 

Whether right or wrong, Mr. Wilson laid down a course of 
action. It was summed up in three words: Huerta must go. So 
long as Huerta remained President the United States would 
decline to admit that a legal government existed in Mexico. If 
Mexico desired to be admitted into the fellowship of nations some 
man other than Huerta must be the President. But Huerta 
is not the sort of man who goes easily. Having come to power he 
intended to keep it as long as possible. When President Wilson 
formally demanded that Huerta retire, Huerta, with equal 
formality, treated the demand with cynical indifference. When 
Mr. Wilson grew more insistent, Huerta became more contemp- 
tuous. So after several months of diplomatic sparring the situa- 
tion has come to this: President Wilson says Huerta must give 
up the Presidency. President Huerta says flatly he will not. 


That is why it is now necessary for the United States to show its 
power. It has been openly defied by Huerta. It cannot permit 
that defiance to continue without loss of prestige. Not only all 
Latin America, but the whole of Europe is watching the United 
States and waiting to see whether it will back down before a 
provisional President of Mexico or make good the modest declara- 
tion of Mr. Olney when he was Secretary of State, that “ our fiat 
on this continent is supreme.” The United States has spoken, 
but it cannot afford to be put in the humiliating position of 
having thundered in the index. States of Latin America have 
frequently been admonished by the United States, and they 
have heeded the warning because they know that if it were 
disregarded, sterner measures would be employed. But Mexico 
is not a petty state, and while its population is small its area is 
great. If Mexico can flout the United States there is no Central 
American republic that will not feel it can do the same thing 
with equal impunity. The United States is not popular in Latin 
America, but its strength has always been respected. 

In 1898 the United States went to war with Spain, because 
Spain refused to accede to American demands. After having 
made those demands there was no way open for retreat. It was 
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either stultification or fight. The same situation exists to-day. 
Huerta must go. Will he? Quzén sabe ? 


Many Englishmen during the last few months have asked 
or written me whether in case the United States intervenes in 
Mexico, that means the eventual annexation of the country and 
the beginning of a new and larger American foreign policy ; my 
correspondents and others being so good as to say that my know- 
ledge of America and the temperament of its people gives weight 
to my opinion. It is a question not easy to answer, and I doubt 
if any person would feel justified in expressing a positive con- 
viction. It is true that to-day there is not the slightest sentiment, 
except in Texas, in favour of the annexation of Mexico. In 
Texas, because only an imaginary line separates the two republics 
and past grievances are remembered, annexation is ‘popular 
among certain classes, but taking the country as a whole, the 
North, the South, and the far West, the mere suggestion of 
annexation is hooted at. That feeling is easy enough to under- 
stand. The territorial area of the United States is large enough 
now—in the belief of many thinking Americans the future would 
present fewer difficulties if the area were smaller—and there are 
still so many problems yet to be settled that it would be folly 
to add to them by annexing Mexico. And then of course there is 
the colour question, in itself sufficiently formidable to make all 
Americans oppose annexation. The American people would like 
to rid themselves of the negro; they have no desire to see the 
race increased. To keep America as a white man’s country 
is one of the reasons that California has so bitterly resented the 
Japanese invasion and would fight rather than yield to Japan. 
If Mexico had fifteen million whites, annexation would not be 
so repulsive, but as nine-tenths of the population is black or 
Indian the average American is content to have it kept segregated 
across the border. 

That undoubtedly represents the prevailing sentiment to-day 
and would justify the casual observer in saying that there is 
not the slightest possibility of annexation. Yet the same thing 
could have been said with equal truth twenty years ago. Had 
any one then predicted that within a few years the United States 
would annex the Philippines, that it would keep a large armed 
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force there, and it would have to spend hundreds of millions on 
its Asiatic dependency, he would have been laughed at. And 
yet the Philippines were far less attractive than Mexico. Mexico 
is something more to the American than a geographical expres- 
sion; Mexico is a next-door neighbour; the wealth in Mexican 
mines and forests and fields Americans know without being told. 
Not one American in a hundred—perhaps I shall not exaggerate 
when I say not one in a thousand—knew where the Philippines 
were, or what their people were like, or whether they grew cotton 
or raised alligators. And the Philippines, remember, were separated 
from the United States by a mighty ocean, and the United 
States flew no flag over alien peoples. ‘‘ Impossible,” every 
one would have declared had the question of the annexation 
of Asiatic possessions entered the domain of practical politics, yet 
the seemingly impossible was brought about. And when the 
Philippines came to the United States most Americans said, 
“ We will get rid of them as quickly as possible,” but they have not 
been got rid of, and no one believes the day of separation is near. 
These divorces are not so easily arranged, and there are as many 
things to be taken into consideration in a national divorce as there 
are among individuals. Pride is one of them. Power is another. 
To scuttle is a blow toamour propre, and the possession of foreign 
territory enlarges the spirit of self-centred localism. The American 
is a great deal more imperialistic to-day than he was when the 
thought of having to administer the Philippines seemed shocking. 
It may have been foolish policy, he thinks, to have gone into the 
Philippine venture, but having gone he must remain. 

Suppose the United States went into Mexico. Undoubtedly 
the intention would be to do there what was done in Cuba: to 
restore order and put the Mexicans on their feet in the same 
way that the Cubans were shown the road that leads to self- 
government. But the circumstances are not the same. Cuba 
is a speck upon the blue waters, and Mexico is a great domain, 
a continent in itself. It was easy to do a successful job of house- 
cleaning in Cuba and get out, it will be a great deal more difficult 
to clean up the Mexican debris, and it will take years. Mean- 
while may it not be possible that imperialism will have grown, that 
Americans will see the advantage of being the overlord of Mexico, 
that Mexico under an American protectorate will come to be 
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regarded not as something abnormal, but as a natural political 
consequence? I do not say that these things will happen— 
certainly no one to-day believes they will happen—but they are 
possibilities that must not be lost sight of when one considers the 
future. 


In a notable speech made in Mobile in the closing days of last 
month, the President declared that ‘‘ the United States will never 
again seek to obtain one additional foot of territory by conquest. 
Interest,” he said, ‘“‘ does not tie nations together. It sometimes 
separates them, but sympathy and understanding do unite them.” 
Then referring to the Panama canal he said : 


While we physically cut two continents asunder, we spiritually unite them. It is 
a spiritual union which we seek. .., That opening gate at the Isthmus of Panama 
will open the world to a commerce that she has not known before—a commerce of 
intelligence, of thought and sympathy between North and South, and the Latin American 
States, which to their disadvantage have been off the main lines, will now be on the 
main lines. 


Mr. Wilson is no doubt correct in saying that the day of 
conquest is over, for the conscience of the world revolts against 
the thought of wars purely for greed, which was their motive in 
the past, but war for the protection of material interests would 
be sanctioned. When an arrow is pointed at the heart of a 
nation, it is not a crime to disarm the archer before the shaft 
is winged. Now that the Panama canal is practically completed, 
the United States fears that the money expended on that great 
work may be rendered valueless by the construction of a rival 
canal in foreign hands, and already steps have been taken by the 
United States to make that impossible. Does any one believe 
that the United States would calmly watch the building of a 
Nicaraguan canal by one of the European Powers or their nationals ? 
I think not. I think it would see in that action the arrow to 
threaten the national life and feel it was justified in taking measures 
at any cost for self-protection. 

It is a curious thing, and the longer I live in America the less 
I am able to understand why that “‘ spiritual union,” to which 
the President referred, does not exist between the United States 
and the States of Latin America. There is little material interest, 
and there is even less sympathy and understanding between 
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them. Latin America does not like the United States; the 
United States neither understands nor cares to understand Latin 
America. And yet it would be so easy for the two continents to 
be brought together, and for the South to look to the North not 
alone for protection but, what is much more vital, for guidance, 
and help of the best kind. Latin America ought to be the sphere 
of influence of the United States, not in the sense of exercising 
political domination or exploiting it for selfish purposes, but as the 
strong man extending the helpful hand to the weaker, not boasting 
of its strength but quietly using it for the advantage of both. 

Latin America would turn to the United States if it met with 
any encouragement, but its overtures are usually repulsed. One 
does not like to criticise the policy of another nation, and yet 
as an impartial observer I cannot refrain from saying that the 
policy of the United States has always seemed to me inept. It 
is neither one thing nor the other. It is neither grossly selfish 
nor ideally altruistic. It has swung between a moral censorship 
anda cynical disregard for morality. It has pretended to be shocked 
at revolution and the destruction of States; it has connived at 
revolution for the destruction of States for its own profit. It has 
preached peace and trafficked in arms. If Latin America is 
bewildered and looks with suspicion upon the United States and 
fears its protestations of disinterested friendship, is there not 
some justification for the Latin American attitude of dreading and 
doubting ? 

More than anything else the Central American Republics need 
their governments to be placed on a business basis so as to bring 
them peace and stability and order. Yet when they turn to the 
United States for assistance and ask that their finances be super- 
vised and the temptation of the custom house be no longer the 
prize of revolution, as Nicaragua and Honduras have asked, 
American statesmen reject the appeal because it is contrary to 
their political creed or they fear it might subject them to the 
charge of being dollar diplomatists. One cannot understand this 
constant fear of being accused of helping commerce. The United 
States does more for its traders than any other nation. It spreads 
information broadcast. It publishes and distributes gratuitously 
bulletins and reports of great value; every opportunity for 
the extension of American trade is promptly noted ; the business 
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man, the manufacturer or the exporter who wants a new field 
for his motor-cars or chewing-gum has but to make his desire 
known to the proper Bureau, and consuls and commercial agents 
throughout the world will investigate and advise him where his 
wares can find a market. 

All this is regarded as a perfectly legitimate function of 
Government. No one considers it immoral or dangerous to 
republican institutions for the Government to help a manu- 
facturer to sell his motor-cars in Patagonia or his chewing-gum 
in Timbuctoo, but when the Government induces bankers to finance 
a bankrupt country, bankrupt because its revenues have been 
stolen, and agrees to make bankruptcy in the future impossible 
by supervising the collection of the revenues, so fierce is the 
clamour that the attempt has to be abandoned, and dollar dip- 
lomacy is the last straw to break the back of a political party. 
Yet this sort of financial protectorate would do more for trade 
and produce more lasting results than the conquest of Patagonia 
by the American automobile or the spread of the chewing-gum 
vice in Timbuctoo. 


The elections in New York and other States last Tuesday were 
looked forward to, as indicating whether the President had lost 
ground since his election a year ago, whether the factional fight 
in the Republican party is no less bitter now than it was last 
November, and whether there has been any change in the relative 
strength of the two wings of what was once the dominant Repub- 
lican party. If election returns mean anything they answer 
these questions clearly enough. They show that the President 
and his party are as strong now as they were before they came into 
power. In New York the issue was purely local, it was decent 
government against Tammany ; but in New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Maryland, the voters were given an opportunity to show their 
disapproval of the course of the Administration by voting against 
the Democratic candidates. New Jersey and Massachusetts 
elected Democratic governors, and Maryland a Democratic 
senator, showing, I think fairly enough, that there has been no 
change in sentiment in the past twelve months. New Jersey 
and Massachusetts are largely given over to manufacturing, and 
their industries, it was freely predicted by Republicans while the 
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tariff debate was in progress, would be ruined by the enactment 
of that law. If they have been ruined the signs are not apparent, 
and it is evident the working men are not as yet in a mood to 
take revenge on the party that has done them so much harm. 
As a matter of fact, the new tariff up to the present time has had 
not the slightest effect on industry so far as can be ascertained. 
Manufacturers have not been forced to suspend or to curtail hours 
or wages. What will come later no one can tell, but just now 
everything runs smoothly, and as the working man is contented 
he voted last week as he voted a year ago. The result in New 
York is also satisfactory to the President. Mr. Mitchell, the mayor 
elect, was appointed by Mr. Wilson Collector of Customs at New 
York, the most important office in the President’s gift except 
a place in the Cabinet, and had his support. 

It is to be noted, however, that both in Massachusetts and New 
York the successful candidates will be minority Governors, just 
as Mr. Wilson is a minority President. Mr. Wilson owes his 
election to the Republican-Progressive feud, so does Mr. Walsh 
in Massachusetts and Mr. Fielder in New Jersey. If the Republi- 
cans and Progressives had combined they would have defeated 
the Democratic candidate for Governor in Massachusetts by 
some 80,000 votes, and the Democrat in New Jersey by 50,000. 
These figures tell their own story. The breach in the Republican 
party is as wide and as deep as it was when Mr. Roosevelt was 
nominated for the Presidency. The feeling is as bitter now as 
it was then. So long as this bitterness continues the Democrats 
will remain in clover and they have nothing to fear from their 
opponents ; when the factions bury the hatchet and fight the 
common enemy instead of expending their ammunition on each 
other the Democrats may not have such an easy time of it. 

The elections have emphasised the disintegration of the 
Progressive party. In Massachusetts, where conditions were ab- 
normal, the Progressive candidate for Governor polled more votes 
than his Republican opponent; but elsewhere the Progressives 
went to pieces and the Republican vote was enormously increased 
over last year. In New Jersey, which Mr. Roosevelt carried 
handsomely over Mr. Taft, the Progressive ran so far behind that 
he was lost; in Maryland, which Mr. Roosevelt also carried over 
Mr. Taft, the Progressive vote was only about 10 per cent. of that 
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cast at the Presidential election. In New York there was a 
combination of Republicans, Democrats, and Progressives on the 
mayoralty candidate, so an analysis of the vote is not possible, 
but the Progressives nominated their own candidates for judges, 
and their vote was small compared with the Republican. In 
other States where mayoralty elections were held the result was 
the same, the Progressive candidates coming in a bad third. 

These elections and those that were held last spring show 
clearly enough that thousands of men who voted for the Progressive 
candidates last year have returned to their former party allegiance 
and consider themselves Republicans in good standing. Whether 
they will continue to remain Republicans or support the Pro- 
gressive candidate for the Presidency in 1916, in case there 
should be one, about which many persons are sceptical, remains 
to be seen. If they do not the Republicans will have a fighting 
chance; if there are again three candidates in the field, the Demo- 
crats will romp home. 


New York is just recovering from one of its periodical spasms 
of virtue. It rebelled against its shame and drove out Tammany, 
and it glories as much as the repentant sinner who confesses 
in public and expects reward for promising to sin no more. To 
judge from what has been written on both sides of the ocean 
since the election of last Tuesday put the Tammany regime in 
eclipse, one might imagine the political millennium had dawned 
and the righteous had at last come into their own. But what has 
happened is not without precedent, and rejoicing over the downfall 
of the wicked may be withheld until it is seen whether Tammany is 
really dead or is only sleeping with one eye open. 

There have been before this Republican mayors of New York 
and Democratic mayors who were anti-Tammany, and the 
“Tiger” retired to its lair to recover from the wounds of the 
campaign and emerged with a more voracious appetite determined 
to make up for the enforced hunger strike. When Mayor Gaynor 
died, there died one of the best mayors New York ever had and 
a man of extraordinary courage, honesty, ability and administra- 
tive capacity. He was a Democrat, but he was elected over the 
protest of Tammany, and he had the same disgust for Tammany 
that every other honest man has. He did much to purify politics 
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and give New York a decent government, but he got little thanks. 
The papers that abused him living gushed over him dead; they 
praised his virtues when he was beyond either praise or blame, 
but when praise would have encouraged him they snarled like a 
yelping pack. Tammany of course would not renominate him 
for he had been Tammany’s implacable foe, but the “‘ reformers,” 
the men who had been crying loudest to be rid of the scourge 
of Tammany, did not, as one might have expected, see in that 
their opportunity to rebuke Tammany and recognise Mr. Gaynor’s 
services. 

New York can be honestly and decently governed if its people 
really want honest and decent government, but the question 
is, Dothey? One doubts it. New York is a curious combination 
of altruism and sordidness, of fine aspirations and materialism, 
of bluff and bluster and solid worth, of spiritual blindness and a 
nice appreciation of values. Itisas emotional asa neurotic girl and 
as fickle as a woman who lives on the memory of her past beauty. 
New York is a hero worshipper, and when she has no hero to crown 
she can always find a thief to crucify, and the one is as amusing 
as the other. And New York is the god of its own idolatry. 
It lives on its own sensations, and enjoys them hugely. That 
the whole country, that the people of foreign countries even, 
should be speculating whether New York would free itself from 
a degrading political servitude or continue to accept the yoke 
was not to bring shame, but rather was something to be proud of. 
It showed, to use the New Yorker’s own expression, that his city 
“was on the map.” It was the unconscious tribute that virtue 
pays to vice. Who cares about an election in London or Berlin 
or Vienna, if their people were really progressive enough to elect 
their own mayors and not meekly submit to have them appointed 
by the King or the Prime Minister. But when a mayor is to be 
elected in New York, the whole world waits the verdict. Even 
the most ardent reformer will modestly impress upon you that 
New York is no one-horse city. It is typical of the fickleness 
and cynical indifference of careless, gay, treat-life-as-a-joke 
attitude of New York. It humbles Tammany in the dust and 
it sets Sulzer among the elect ! 

A. Maurice Low. 
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THE “THANK GODS” 


OnE would hardly look to the Royal Alexandra Hotel at Winnipeg 
as a place likely to offer enlightenment on the European situation, 
It was, however, an incident that occurred there that opened 
my eyes to what I believe to be the explanation of much that 
puzzles the English people—that has puzzled them for many 
years. 

I was talking to a young Canadian, a typical Canadian, self- 
dependent, strong, self-respecting, very impatient of conventions, 
He had been “ stopping” at the Royal Alexandra, and a young 
English traveller had a room on the same floor. The English- 
man, following the custom in his country, put his boots outside 
his door. My Canadian acquaintance (according to his own 
account) saw the boots, and, together with two or three of his 
friends, considered what could be done to ‘‘ teach the d——d 
Englishman manners.” They decided to fill the boots with sand, 
and did so. 

Now, I am not vouching for the truth of this story. The 
average Canadian is fond on occasion of drawing the long-bow, 
as does his American neighbour; and such an occurrence at 
the Royal Alexandra strikes me as rather improbable. The 
incident ’’ I speak of is not the filling of the boots with sand; 
it is the telling by the Canadian of the story of the filling of the 
boots. It was admitted that the Canadians did not know the 
Englishman: they had simply seen him. Moreover, being intelli- 
gent young men, they were probably perfectly aware that the 
Englishman was only following a custom he had learned at home. 
Why, then, did they fill the boots with sand—or say that they had 
done so? In my opinion the answer to this question, an unim- 
portant question, is also the answer to other questions, of extreme 
importance. 

I believe, to put it in a few words, that the detestable manners 
of the English people will ultimately lead either to the destruction 
of the British Empire or to a war in which England will conquer 
only with an appalling loss of men and treasure. I believe 
that our manners are the true cause of the peril that threatens 
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us from the European Continent, that while jealousy of England’s 
enormous possessions impels statesmen to get ready for war 
with our country, the hatred—“ hatred” is the word—aroused 
by the average British tourist is the sentiment that those states- 
men count on to make a war policy an enthusiastic popular 
movement. In the time of Thackeray we were, as he said, 
“ magnificently hated” all over the Continent: since his day 
our manners have become even worse. It is difficult to write 
calmly about this subject, knowing, as I do, how half a dozen 
insufferable English tourists, condescending, supercilious, in clothes 
which alone are an insult to the people with whom they come 
into contact, whose coolly “‘ superior’ voices grate on sensitive 
foreign nerves until Teuton or Latin or Slav is ready to commit 
murder, can undo in a few hours the good feeling that diplo- 
matists have painfully laboured to build up. 

And these same tourists, when they visit the English Dominions, 
are even more exasperating, more patronising, more dangerous. 
A few of them are sufficient to turn a loyal community into a com- 
munity of Anglophobes—yes, even though nine out of ten members 
of that community are English or children of English parents. 
When the great war comes, a dozen tourists may be found to have 
cost us a regiment of volunteers, the loyalty of an entire colony 
may have been undermined by the behaviour of a procession 
of “ T.Gs.” 

This may read like the language of exaggeration, but it is not 
so—would that it were! There is still loyalty to the Empire, 
as the gifts of warships show, but the loyalty to England is being 
undermined. Not long ago I spent six months in Western 
Canada, most of the time in Vancouver, through which city passes 
a continual stream of British tourists on their way to or from 
Asia. These tourists are a source of considerable profit to Van- 
couver, and, to some extent, to Victoria also: they buy many 
books to read on their journeys—the number of bookshops in 
Vancouver surprises the most unobservant visitor; they form 
the principal source of profit of the hotel which belongs to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway; they purchase boots, and mackin- 
toshes, and bags, and linen; they buy souvenirs to send to their 
friends at home. And yet, as a rule, they are detested. The 
dislike inspired by the tourist is increased by the circumstance 
that there are in British Columbia a large number of “ remittance 
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men,” including some of the ‘worst of the species to be found 
in the world ; but, in the main, it is the tourist who is responsible 
for the state of feeling in the Province. In other parts of British 
Columbia—in the Crow’s Nest region, for instance—the English- 
man is even more unpopular than in Vancouver. In some 
districts there is absolutely no social intercourse between the 
English and Canadian residents. 

Is it necessary to analyse the Englishman’s manners, to 
explain why they are so abominable? Surely, by this time, 
even in our home of snobs, we must be aware of our own snob- 
bishness. The most detestable quality of all is quite indefinable— 
the impression the Englishman contrives to convey that he is so 
absolutely certain of his own superiority that he feels nobody 
ought to dream of questioning it. The Nonconformist minister, 
mentioned in one of Mr. Anstey’s books, regards himself as quite 
as good (in the English sense of “‘ good ’—-there is a world of 
meaning in that very word) as the Church of England rector across 
the way ; but he is not sure that the rector is of the same opinion. 
The Englishman puts the people of other nations in the position 
of the Nonconformist minister. But if this sense of superiority and 
the means by which it is conveyed are, as I said, indefinable, 
there are plenty of concrete instances: any traveller with eyes 
in his head can supply dozens of them. Look at the Visitors’ 
Book at the Canadian National Park; look at the number of 
entries in which the visitor, after writing his name and English 
town or county, has added the letters “ T.G.” (“‘ Thank God ”). 
That is the sort of thing that makes us unbeloved. And then, in 
so many cases, it is not bad manners, but no manners at all. On 
one of my journeys across the United States there was in the 
same train a young Englishman, with “ a high collar and a valet,” 
as Kipling says. That young man had a “ drawing-room” on 
the train, took his meals in it, kept the door open all day long so 
that the other travellers could admire him—and spoke to not a 
soul all the way from Chicago to San Francisco. He glared at 
the other passengers as though wondering why they were allowed 
to exist, and at every “ stop” stalked solemnly up and down the 
platform. Once an American, during one of these “stops,” 
asked him politely if he knew how long the train would wait at 
that station. The Englishman stuck his nose in the air and 
walked off without a word, 
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That is one type. I encountered another in the course of a 
visit to the island of Jamaica. At the hotel in one of the small 
towns I was impressed by the supreme importance of an individual 
—a tall man in white duck, wearing a monocle and a faintly superior 
smile—who marched to his place at meals with an air that would 
make one want to kick an emperor. He sat at the table next 
to my own, and one day at dinner, finding no salt on my table, 
I asked him if I might borrow his. He said not a word to me, but 
called the waiter, and waved his hand in my direction. I was curious 
to know who this regal creature was, and found out. He was 
the local schoolmaster, with an income of about £2 a week! 

But it is useless to continue: everybody knows the English 
“ bounder,” the English “cad.” What, I think, is not so well 
realised is the fact that almost all Englishmen have manners, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say a manner, that foreigners 
find peculiarly irritating. And I do not think, but I know, that 
inany consideration of international and imperial politics the dislike 
which the Englishman inspires must be taken very much into 
account. I believe it to be largely responsible for the present 
situation in India: I am convinced that, apart from the “ cad ” 
and “ bounder” elements, many of us are ill-mannered beyond 
measure. 

England s influence is beneficent. It is probable that, despite 
all our faults, the countries that we rule are better governed, 
more prosperous, than at any former period in their history. 
Certainly the individual is more secure under English rule than 
under any other conditions. The Romans and the English 
are the only two nations that have ever exhibited a genius for 
colonisation and for the ruling of other peoples. After the first 
ctuel conquests, the Romans governed their subjects equitably 
and well. 

And what befell the Romans we know. Dreadful treachery 
on their part was the immediate reason for their downfall; but 
the real reason was their inflated pride, their arrogance, their bad 
manners. The lesson for England is plain.* 

LAYTON CRIPPEN. 


*Epitor1aL Nore.—We agree with our contributor that the insufferable manners of 
many British tourists have much to answer for, but we derive consolation from the fact 
that of late years the Prussians have taken to travelling, with the result that we are 
becoming almost popular—at any rate on the Continent, 
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THE EDUCATION OF MIDDLE-CLASS GIRLS 


“Time, which brings all things, has brought to the mind of 
England the suspicion that the idols it so long worshipped and 
the ideals by which it was so long deluded are no longer true.” 
The phrase sums up the present attitude towards education, and 
especially towards the education of girls. 

It will be unquestioned that not the education alone, but the 
theories underlying the education of girls has been turned upside 
down within the last forty years. And for the greater part of 
that time it was assumed by the long-suffering British public 
that we were certainly on the right track, and that all we needed 
was to follow it to the end, and to pour out money like water all 
the while. Now the only thing we are sure of is that what every- 
body accepts as an unquestioned truth is pretty sure to be false, 
or at the very best inadequate and one-sided. 

What ought to be our aim in educating middle-class girls ? 
Education changes human beings; some say much, and some 
little, but it does change them, or we should not give ourselves 
great trouble about it. Into what do we want to see girls change ? 
What do we desire to make of them? The pioneers of the 
seventies had one great advantage over us. Their aim was 
precise and definite. The cry of their century was for liberty, 
individual liberty. And they had suddenly recognised the half- 
forgotten truth that woman has a mind. Eager students of the 
past, they saw that women had been systematically sacrificed to 
the needs of collective humanity. They wanted liberty for 
women; to make women independent in thought, in action and 
in opinion ; independent of men, whether as economic rivals, as 
domestic rulers, or as possible husbands. Women henceforth 
were to be themselves, to live their own lives; and in order to 
do that they must develop their intellectual faculties, and must 
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drink at first hand of the springs of knowledge. The theory 
closely fitted the personality of the pioneers. No one who has 
had the honour of their friendship, or even of their mere 
acquaintance, will assert that the women among them were all 
man-haters, all abnormally unconscious of racial instinct, un- 
responsive to the intenser passions and emotions, and negligent 
of the graces and softer virtues. Yet it is impossible to deny 
that many of the pioneers were of that constitutional type. In 
their own lives intellect ruled, and they sought to extend their 
ruler’s dominions. Neither art nor sex, neither sentiment nor 
emotion was predominant in their experience. Indeed, as com- 
pared with intellect, they scorned them all, and the philosophy 
of their day fortified their position. They would have been 
astounded to learn that science and philosophy in this year of 
grace 1913 was going to take a precisely opposite view. And 
they impressed their personality upon their admirers, who hailed 
them as liberators from thraldom, and copied their failings with 
pathetic enthusiasm. 

It had to beso. Pioneers must be single-minded, must have 
the power of drawing men after them, must be of hard stuff ; 
and we who entered upon the land they cleared have to be thankful 
for their labours, and even for the inevitable defects of their 
sterling qualities. At least they made plain what nobody had 
dared to believe before—that women, gud women, must be made 
the best of, and that if they are sacrificed, it is not to be to vanity 
and desire, whether of men or of women, but because sacrifice is 
the one way of fulfilment for men and women alike. Nor should 
we forget that, apart from personal predilection, even a child of 
genius must think the thoughts of his generation. All the world 
fifty years ago preached individual salvation. It was the creed 
alike of political economists and of religious reformers. Men 
and women were to save their own souls here and now. The 
happiness of all would come when each individual sought and 
found what was best for him- or herself personally. Like so 
many of the plausible theories of those days, it was arithmetic 
with the facts of human nature left out, and as soon as it was 
set to work the movements of life upset it into the dust, where 
it now lies discredited. 

Already, maybe, we are suffering from a defect of individuality. 
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But that is another branch of enquiry. The present point is 
that it is no matter for surprise if educational reformers born in 
the forties and thirties preached the arid creed of those years, 
legislated for women as individuals, and forgot or ignored the 
relation of women to men and of both to the race; if they over- 
looked relative in absolute value. The relativity of women’s 
lives was just what dismayed them. It was precisely that which 
they wanted to alter. Woman as the guardian of the future 
hardly entered into their calculations. “‘ The discovery of the 
future” was not yet made. Less than a century ago men and 
women really believed that perfection lay behind in the beginnings 
of things. 

The next proposition of the pioneers, also to us far from self- 
evident, was then accepted almost without controversy. It was 
taken for granted that education meant the best teaching and 
training given to boys. It was necessary to fight to get education 
for girls ; but all those who agreed that girls were to be educated, 
allowed that they must of course be educated with and like the 
boys, in school, college and playground. Their teachers were to 
hold the same degrees. Their hours, studies, rules, amusements, 
were to be, as far as possible, identical. What was sauce for a 
gander was also sauce for a goose. Such absurd misstatements 
as “ First a human being; afterwards a creature of one sex or 
another’ were accepted as axioms on which to raise a system. 
The pioneers admired and envied men too much to suggest 
that women would do better for themselves if they did not 
copy men; and that with all the world at their feet, and all the 
ages to choose in, the men had even for themselves in educational 
affairs mostly chosen amiss. The pioneers were born into a 
man’s world. They knew none other. Few indeed were those 
who dared to say that a wholly different kind of sauce might with 
advantage be served to either bird or both. 

One last look at the pioneers! They were lovers of books 
and of learning, and they were sure that the intellectual life is 
the highest life, and that since “‘ we needs must love the highest 
when we see it,’’ women only needed the opportunity of learning 
to embrace it joyfully. It was considered as a loss to “the 
cause,” as a falling away, when a brilliant pupil became a wife 
and mother instead of a college lecturer. ‘‘ One of the others 
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with a less assured future,” they said, “‘ would have done for 
that’?! ‘‘ Hordes of women are content to marry and have 
babies ; we want something else.”” Nor were the parents behind- 
hand; they educated their clever daughter for spinsterhood ; as 
for their silly daughter, they dressed her becomingly and had her 
taught to dance. Furthermore, if we are really to understand 
this chapter of recent history, we must take into account the 
heresies of Malthus and of Tolstoi, not to speak of lesser 
fry. They both had an enormous influence on opinion in the 
nineteenth century. And they both—though from widely 
separated points of view—threw discredit on marriage and 
children. Such thoughts were in the air. Little folk who had 
never heard of Tolstoi or of Malthus were obsessed by their 
doctrines both before and after they were elevated by genius 
into grave theories of life. And, granted the truth of their 
premises, their conclusions were logical enough. If England was 
overcrowded, if humanity increased faster than the means of 
subsistence, as Malthus said, then all honour to those who denied 
themselves and refused to add to the inevitable catastrophe. If 
sex instinct be the fundamental sin, as Tolstoi declared, then 
women ought to fight it down, and intellectual interests and 
training would doubtless help them to win their battle. And the 
theology of the day, insisting on punishment through eternity 
for sins committed in life by human beings who never asked to 
be born, brought over to the side of the pioneers many women 
whose minds were not primarily of the intellectual type. 

Such teaching could only appeal to the few, the fit. It is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that our present dearth of 
first-rate men is partly due to the stoppage of the supply (always 
limited) of gifted and intellectuai mothers in those classes where 
first-rate ability mostly shows itself; and that our deplorable 
sensuousness, not to say sensuality, is closely connected with 
the elimination of mothers who could have handed down a native 
chastity that it has taken ages to evolve from the human brute. 
No consequence to their action could have been more unwelcome 
to the pioneers, and none more unforeseen. At any rate we know 
now, what was unknown forty years ago, that acquired faculties— 
educational acquirements, for instance—are not handed down at 
all; if they are not used in a lifetime they are wasted ; and that 
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inborn characteristics are handed down as often from maternal 
as from paternal stock ; and there are many reasons for believing 
that undeveloped ability is handed down rather than gifts that 
are worked out. Long ago Herbert Spencer spoke of the 
antagonism between individuation and genesis, and it appears 
to be true that what a woman spends in and on herself she has 
not got to spend upon the race. It may be necessary for a good 
inheritance, as for good crops, that there should be “‘ unexhausted 
improvements.” Here as elsewhere training and inheritance 
seem to be at war, and you cannot both eat your cake and have 
it. If so, the pioneers’ theories on the education of girls stand 
condemned root and branch. Anyhow, the next generation, 
whether as heirs or as sons and daughters, was the last item 
avowedly considered in the education of girls forty years ago. 
For one thing it would not have been thought proper to talk 
about it. For another it was believed that it was all a matter 
of chance. For a third it was taught that we were in danger 
from over-population rather than because we white men are so 
few. So the Churches, who bent their gaze on the past, and the 
Reformers, who strained towards a fanciful future, joined together 
in a union that perhaps they were the last to suspect, in order 
to teach the rising generation of girls that it was wiser and better 
and more refined and on the whole more worthy to remain 
unmarried; not for avowedly selfish reasons, be it promptly 
said, but to spend their individual powers, capital and interest, 
during their lifetime, and to leave behind but a memory. 

On the whole, English middle-class girls, the pick of woman- 
kind, have learned their lesson with astonishing completeness, a 
fact that inspires hope that they may unlearn it with equal 
rapidity. Nowadays nobody dares own such suicidal opinions, 
though probably there are those who cling to them secretly. Yet 
how few members of the general public or of the teaching pro- 
fession are bold enough to deny the truth of such opinions en bloc, 
and to aver openly that in the light of recent science they mean 
to reverse the teaching of the last generation, and to educate 
the girls, and especially the most gifted girls, to be first-rate 
wives and mothers; for a woman’s life and a mother’s duties ? 
That is what we ought to want, and the world does want, and 
in so far as education may change a girl, that is what girls ought 
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to be changed into. It sounds like a mere truism. Yet if once 
it is accepted as a creed, everything is otherwise. Often it is 
necessary to repeat to make sure of a meaning. Girls should 
be educated and trained, body and mind, to fill after a first-rate 
fashion the places that they are needed to fill, and wherein they 
will certainly find, take them one with another, their best chances 
of happiness. That does not mean that girls are to be left 
uneducated in the hope that they may pick up some sort of a 
husband. Nor does it mean that the future wife is to spend her 
days in idle expectation while her sister is working hard to be a 
spinster. 

It is a great point to be sure of our aim. Once agreed as to 
the place we mean to reach, opinions will not differ very widely 
as to the road that leads there. In educational matters we now 
suffer because the public, ¢.e. the final referee, has not made up 
its mind what it wants and means to pay for. Parents hope for 
a son-in-law, but meanwhile they train their daughter for spinster- 
hood, and deliberately teach her that marriage is all very well 
if it presents itself, but that on the whole spinsterhood is better 
because it is freer from care. 

This is by no means the place for a dissertation on education. 
Doubtless a first-rate wife and mother must possess information 
and manual skill; a proper education may give her both. But 
the formation of suitable habits is not less necessary for a 
successful marriage, and if anything is changed by education 
and training, habits certainly are. We can cultivate habits of 
body and mind ; they are not born in us, or at any rate they are 
not in us complete. And it seems sometimes as though in the 
cultivation of habits proper for a successful married life we go 
most especially astray. At least it will be allowed that the habits 
and therefore the tastes of girls of marriageable age have been 
completely altered during the last forty years. And it is the 
change in habits and chosen mode of life that is so much more 
striking to the casual observer than any change in the direction 
of intellectuality or of learning. 

(1) Girls and boys are not alike. It is not desirable that 
they should be alike, nor that they should lead the same lives. 
The same virtues are not demanded of them; even in virtues we 
must pick and choose, for we cannot have perfection. Nor can 
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they be pardoned the same failings. Nor do they need the same 
tastes, habits and faculties. Therefore how can it be wise to 
educate them together or alike? The present plan is based on 
the absurd over-admiration for boysand men. Girls are educated 
like boys, and nobody protests. Does anybody in England want 
to educate the boys like girls ? 

(2) A boy has to make his way in the world, to go out among 
men. Rightly he is scorned as a mollycoddle if he sits by the 
fireside, tied to his mother’s apron-string. But how about the 
girl and her fitness for home-making? Is it a good thing that 
she should come to breakfast in her hat and never take it off till 
she dresses fordinner,ifthen? Does it tend towards the success 
of a ménage if the mother is always on the rampage, in and out 
of the front door a dozen times a day; if she is bored to death 
when she must spend a whole day at home; if she cannot be 
happy in solitude, nor busy unless she is set her task, nor healthy 
without violent and unproductive exercise ; if she turns rebellious 
when she is restrained by little children tied to her apron-string ? 
These things are merely a matter of habit and training. Why 
accustom girls to habits so unsuitable ? 

(3) There are those who say that it is unfair and horrible to 
ask a girl to find her chief interests and happiness within the four 
walls of home. ‘‘ Home’s such a dull place!’ Home is what 
it is made by those who live there, and to an opinion based on 
personal experience one can have nothing to say. But “ the 
boys wouldn’t ; you’d never think of asking it of a boy,” is a 
stupid argument. For the obvious answer is “‘ Certainly not; it 
is not wanted ina boy. A girl is not a boy, and it is undesirable 
to make her into an imitation of one.” Men are—the best of 
men. But they are not so much better than women that girls 
need wish to be imitations of men rather than themselves. The 
result of the silly schoolgirl mode of thought expressed in the 
phrase ‘‘ the boys don’t have to,” is that middle-class women 
become like overgrown boys, and so remain; they are not men, 
nor manly ; least of all are they gentlemanly. 

(4) A husband’s work is done abroad; a wife’s at home. 
Therefore a man may—must—come home to rest, and if he is 
trained to that habit in youth it is well, for his happiness and his 
welfare. A woman’s business is home-making, and that means 
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work done daily within four walls. Therefore for a girl it is the 
worst of training to consider home as a place where she may 
lounge and laze and be as unpunctual as she pleases and let the 
work go by unheeded. This is a blot on all girls’ education, day- 
school, boarding-school, elementary and secondary alike. 

(5) No girl knows what her fate will be; she has no power of 
foreseeing what she will choose when the moment comes. There- 
fore she should be adaptable. A boy does know more or less, 
and should plan all his life in accordance with his ordained future. 
But a middle-class girl may marry a curate or a stockbroker, a 
farmer or a millionaire, and straightway she is plunged into a 
certain set of interests, tied irrevocably to a certain mode of life. 
Has it made her adaptable to run her in a groove towards an 
examination primarily arranged by men for boys’ needs; to 
keep her in an artificial world outside the changing circumstances 
of real life? There is a great deal to be said in favour of a 
multiplicity of interests for women, and a girl is to some extent 
equipped for her future when she is capable all round, and can 
throw herself into any one of a number of affairs if only she is 
given a straight lead. The majority of men have in the course 
of their work to go on doing the same thing over and over again, 
acting by rule; only the minority ever face an emergency on 
their own sole responsibility. But nearly all women deal with 
shifting affairs, with living things, to which or with which anything 
may happen any day or night. 

(6) It is difficult, no doubt, to train for uncertainties. The 
next item is as certain as death. The mother and mistress of a 
household must rule. Let the home be rich or poor, big or little, 
in town or country, the house-mother—the woman is the ruler 
of it. Every day we see unhappy homes without a ruler ; women 
who can’t rule their servants, can’t rule their children, can’t rule 
themselves, nor their own lives. But who tries to teach girls to 
tule? Sometimes, though rarely, they are taught to obey out of as 
well as in school, which is good only in so far as it is the first step 
towards self-mastery and self-control. Here we fall across one 
illustration of the truth (acknowledged by few yet acted on by 
all) that we do not demand the same virtues from boys and from 
girls. A woman must rule in her home; a man must obey his 
employer. Now a selfish person may nevertheless be a good 
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servant; what a selfish person can never be is a good ruler, 
Therefore selfishness does not poison the average man’s life as it 
does a woman’s. Besides unselfishness, a ruler must have self- 
control, a sense of equity, judgment and foresight, a quick 
sympathy with the ruled, and administrative or organising ability, 
Are these the qualities that we even try to develop in girls? 
Are they those for which the modern woman is conspicuous? It 
is often said that, on the contrary, modern girls are headstrong, 
self-seeking and unsympathetic. What passes for headstrong 
behaviour is very often the plain result of education on wrong 
lines. A donkey is said to be headstrong when he will pull up 
at the public-house where his present driver has no desire to 
drink. But into the poor donkey’s head has been drummed the 
rule that fitted in with the mode of life of his previous drivers, 
and he cannot alter all of a sudden. The last thing the donkey 
suspects is that beer-drinking is an abnormal habit, peculiar to 
a few persons, and cultivated to his detriment in him. Or again, 
is it fair to say that a girl is selfish because she goes on her way 
heedless of events at home? That is exactly what she was 
trained to. The clock struck, and she must be off to school, 
come rain or shine, in sickness or health, in domestic storm or 
matrimonial tempest, and once out of the house she must forget 
all save her school and her teacher. That is the way girls get 
prizes for conduct on the lines of present-day education. A man 
needs just such training. He would be a poor clerk and a worse 
manager whose mind was filled all day long with thoughts of his 
wife and children, of home pleasures and disasters. But is it 
in any way desirable for a girl who is to be a wife and mother ? 
The system does not even turn out women with a habit of 
punctuality beyond the range of the school-bell ; if it did that, 
there would be something to be thankful for. 

(7) A man must earn a living. In a man’s life everything 
depends on his possessing an adequate income. If he is worth 
no wages, he can never set up a home of his own. But the girl 
who is going to marry him need not know how to earn; what 
she wants to know is how to spend. It is a bad thing for the 
family when the married woman is the bread-winner, as we all 
see plainly in any class that does not happen to be our own. The 
wife’s business is not to make, but to manage the money. Most 
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of the eash in the world is handled by women and not by men. 
It is a shame to a boy when he cannot earn a living. Why is it 
not a shame to a girl if she cannot spend to advantage? But 
does anybody educate a girl to spend and to manage and to rule 
and to govern, as everybody educates and trains a boy to earn and 
to knock under ? 

(8) It is always said that boys and girls learn on the play- 
ground to rule and also to obey, to be courageous, unselfish and 
good-tempered. By all means let us have games! Yet for girls 
what games? There certainly has not been anything like the 
result we had a right to expect from the enormous sanitary 
works that have been undertaken in the last fifty years. Contrary 
influences have been somewhere at work. Girls are bigger and 
more muscular. But is it proven that size and muscle are what 
life asks of women? It is childish to urge that men and boys 
think a lot ofsizeand muscle. Perhaps they do—in one another. 
Perhaps they think too much. Their opinions and instincts may 
have survived too long from less civilised centuries. Even in the 
case of men there is no evidence to prove that size and serviceable- 
ness go together, still less size and service. Even were muscular 
development good for men, many items have to be considered 
before we say that the big women are the best women. In 
animals and plants size and rampant growth is no guarantee of 
excellence. Only children always choose the biggest in the dish. 
Rather is men’s and boys’ admiration for mere size a sign of 
their incurable and adorable childishness. Men are more muscular, 
but women are tougher and can live through more ; and vitality 
is a possession to be prized far above muscle. We have all seen 
that it is possible to change girls into muscular women ; but the 
question is whether it is worth while going on with it. If we can 
change the girls into highly vitalised women, that will assuredly 
be to the good ; but that may not be possible ; and in any case 
their store of vitality must be carefully hoarded for the best 
uses, and not squandered on anything so petty and ephemeral as 
school matches or competitive examinations, both of which 
may be desirable, yet only if they can be (so to say) afforded out 
of the regular income. It is clearly not worth while to encroach 
on capital or reserve funds to obtain them. 

The number of well-to-do spinsters in England seems to have 
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got upon the nerves of our educators, who need to be reminded 
again and again that the spinsters are the minority, even in the 
middle classes, and that the welfare of the majority should not 
be sacrificed to that of the minority. By all means let the 
minority have special education, but let us never forget that the 
spinsters are the abnormal women, and in spite of all the noise 
they make and all the good they think they do, they signify 
comparatively little in the world’s economy. On the other hand, 
some women ought not to marry: they come of bad stock ; they 
are silly to the verge of feeble-mindedness; they have some 
physical or moral defect, or they are what may be called con- 
stitutional man-haters. The more successfully the thoughts of 
such women are turned away from marriage, the better for all 
concerned. The trend of public opinion has been in a precisely 
contrary direction. The clever, attractive daughter is “ sure to 
fall on her feet anyhow.’ For the impossible daughter we 
“‘ wish to goodness some man would come along and marry her.” 
The girl who is trained for marriage and does not marry is 
supposed to encounter a peculiarly hard fate. But does she? 
She can marry if she wants to ; there are plenty of eager husbands, 
out of England if not here at home, and the world grows smaller 
every day. Besides, as a matter of fact it is the widows who are 
redundant, and there would not be so many widows if girls were 
able and ready to marry young men, on the incomes that young 
men earn. But say that some girls want to marry and cannot. 
They still have an excellent trade in their hands. They will 
never be at a loss for a job and good pay. They will never suffer 
from the competition of men. In the Old World and the New 
efficient home-makers—wives, widows, or spinsters—are always 
far toofscarce. 


Epiru A. BARNETT. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
SOME AUSTRALIAN EXAMPLES 


CIVILISATION exacts yearly, as the price of greater comfort and 
ease of life, a stricter habit of discipline. Man makes this a 
more and more wonderful world; and within it he must walk 
more and more warily. Looking over the precipice, by the edge 
of which “ labour troubles ” so often keep him walking, the British 
citizen must reflect whether the time has not come when he must 
make another concession to the tyrannous claims of community 
life and sacrifice something of the freedom allowed to employer 
and workman to arrange their own affairs in their own way. 
Long since, the right of citizens to fight out with citizens personal 
disputes as they pleased was limited. The public peace must be 
kept, the law said, and even the dearest matter of family honour 
must be referred, if remedy is sought, to the Courts set up by the 
law. But the community still tolerates the chance of a labour 
dispute filling its streets with riot and bloodshed, of stopping its 
railways and thus bringing death to the weak and the helpless ; 
paralysing its water and drainage services and thus striking cities 
with pestilence. Can that toleration continue, even though it 
is defended by such stout old maxims as the right of the labourer 
to work at what hire he pleases, the right of the employer to 
offer what wages he pleases? Can it continue in face of the 
growing complexity of civilised life by which the mere abstention 
of some men from work may cause the most ruinous consequences ? 
To answer those questions with a ‘“‘ No” in the abstract is 
simple. To meet the practical difficulties of suggesting the steps 
which should follow that “‘ No” is a task of enormous difficulty, 
especially in Great Britain, where the individualistic school of 
political thought is so strong and where there is still a disposition 
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to shirk the issue by trusting yet a little longer to the old social 
amenity between classes to act as an emollient to discontent. 
But that social amenity tends to disappear and individualism 
becomes more and more hopeless as a political philosophy. The 
*“‘ task of enormous difficulty ’ must be faced. 

I wish to put forward, as possibly useful in this country, some 
hints regarding the settlement of industrial disputes by peaceful 
means, gathered from a close study of three Arbitration Acts in 
Australia and from a close association with the working of two of 
them. Political and industrial analogies drawn from Australia 
should be useful here. The Australian population is entirely 
British. It has practically the same ideals and ideas as are held 
here. In regard to what is known as the ‘‘ Labour movement,” 
Australian and British conditions are almost identical. There, 
as here, a political Labour Movement exists; there exists also 
the old-fashioned industrial Trade Union Movement; led, as a 
rule, by clever and clear-sighted men ; having as its backbone trade 
societies which are either branches of the great English trade 
unions or exact copies of them. There exists, likewise, a revolu- 
tionary Socialist industrial movement (far, far weaker and more 
discredited in Australia than in this country). Naturally, too, 
there are the same broad factors of the industrial position—the 
desire of employers to secure labour at a rate which will allow of 
good profits being earned, the desire of workers to get the best 
possible conditions as to wages and hours. 

The early history of the Labour movement in Australia was 
singularly peaceful. Prosperous conditions allowed hizh wages 
and high profits. The demand for labour made bargaining equit- 
able, since the labourer was practically freed from the compulsion 
of “ Take this or go hungry.” The trade unions devoted their 
chief attention to securing eight hours as the limit of the work- 
day, and were helped in this by many of the employers, who 
found eight hours of good quick work more profitable than ten 
of slower work. The Maritime Strikes of 1890 and 1892 brought, 
however, a new spirit into the Australian industrial situation. 
The trade unions had grown enormously in strength. Their 
members began to demand that they should be allowed to exclude 
non-unionists from working beside them. The great Maritime 
Strike was, in effect, a warlike campaign, against what the trade 
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unionists called “ the blackleg.” The strike, fought with great 
determination, and carried on by a system, since familiar, of one 
union coming out in support of another, though without a grievance 
of its own, was a failure. In suppressing it, authority found that 
some exercise of force was necessary, and incidents occurred 
which embittered public life for many years afterwards. The 
community, counting up the cost afterwards, was aghast at the 
results of this form of industrial warfare. Soon the crash of 
falling banks and other credit institutions, their fall giving a 
serious check to the young life of the country, was to impress the 
lesson that a great strike is not an affair upon which a community 
can look with even mind. Australia set herself to consider 
means of preventing strikes, of limiting their range, of mitigating 
their consequences. In different States different methods were 
tried. It is only necessary to follow the history of industrial 
arbitration in one of the States, New South Wales, to understand 
how the complicated problem of applying judicial methods to the 
settlement of labour disputes was approached. 

The first New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act was 
passed in 1892 by Mr. Barton, now Sir Edmund Barton, Justice of 
the High Court of Australia, then Attorney-General for New South 
Wales in the Government of Sir George Dibbs. Mr. Barton’s Act 
was very cautious. It set up machinery for conciliation very 
similar to that now in existence in Great Britain: if the parties 
to an industrial dispute were at variance because of a misunder- 
standing, the State found them means for a conciliatory meeting. 
In addition, however, there was a Court of Arbitration, to which 
parties could appeal from the Courts of Conciliation or could go 
in the first instance. This Court of Arbitration consisted of three 
members—a president, who was to be a man of impartial judgment 
but not a lawyer, chosen by the Executive Council ; an employers’ 
representative and a workers’ representative, chosen by the 
Executive Council on the recommendation respectively of the 
employers’ unions and the trade unions. The Court of Arbitration 
had no power to compel either party to appear, though it could 
hear a case and give judgment in the absence of one party. It 
had no power to enforce its verdict. The strength of public 


opinion was relied upon to command respect for decisions come to 
after judicial investigation. 
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A great deal was hoped for from this Act. The Arbitration 
Court appointed commanded general public respect. A very 
valuable decision was come to by the representatives of the 
employers (Mr. Kethel) and of the workers (Mr. Brennan) that 
they would strive to the end that all the decisions of the Court 
should be unanimous. I can recall, later, with another Act in 
working, suggesting the same wise course to the two lay members 
of the New South Wales Arbitration Court. Unfortunately, the 
** Labour member” of the Court refused to follow it, and the 
Arbitration Court decisions were constantly being injured in the 
public repute by publication of the report of (a) the President’s 
finding, giving the actual verdict and probably the equitable 
decision ; (b) the “‘ Labour member’s ”’ dissent on the ground that 
it did not give enough to the unions; and (c) the “ employers’ 
member’s ” dissent on the ground that it was not fair to his side. 
My earliest observation of industrial arbitration in working is 
that it is extremely important to have a unanimous verdict of the 
Court when, as is usually the case, the Court consists of represen- 
tatives of both sides with a judge as chairman. Each member 
of an Industrial Arbitration Court should consider himself on 
appointment no longer a partisan but a judge, and the Court 
as a whole should work with a single purpose. 

The Barton Act, in spite of the fact that it was well served by 
its Court and by an able and industrious Registrar, failed to have 
very much apparent effect. It settled satisfactorily one dispute 
which threatened, a coal-miners’ strike; and was not thereafter 
invoked. The facts that it could neither enforce attendance of 
parties nor obedience to its decisions made it subject to ridicule 
in some quarters, and condemned it to apparent impotence. 
Nevertheless, Iam convinced that the moral effect of the existence 
of the Court was of value. The mere fact that there was a Court 
of Justice to which an industrial dispute could be referred made it 
possible for the community to say to the parties to strikes and 
lock-outs: “‘ A plague on your quarrels. Go to the Court and 
settle them peaceably.” As it happened, there were few strikes 
during the life of the Act. 

The next Industrial Arbitration law in New South Wales was 
the Wise Act of 1901, which attacked with extreme boldness all 
the problems surrounding the judicial settlement of industrial 
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disputes. It aimed to abolish strikes and lock-outs absolutely, 
and to put an industrial row on the same plane of illegality as a 
street row. Mr. Wise went to the root of the difficulty of enforcing 
a decree equally on masters and men. If, say, the Brillat Com- 
pany, capital £2,000,000, reserve funds £1,500,000, employing 
1000 workmen, takes a point in dispute with its men to a Court 
of law, there is a simple way of enforcing a decision adverse to 
the Company. The funds of the Company can be attached. But 
it is not so clear how a decision adverse to the men can be enforced, 
supposing them unorganised, irresponsible. In what way can 
obedience be enforced? An Arbitration Court that can enforce 
its awards against one party and not against another is, to all 
intents and purposes, in the position of being able to find only one 
sort of verdict ; and thus to earn, in time, derision. 

Mr. Wise’s scheme of industrial arbitration aimed at organising 
the two parties to industry on a basis of equal responsibility. The 
funds of the master were his guarantee of good faith. Well, 
the men must have funds too, as guarantees of their good faith. 
To band the workers into industrial unions for collective bargain- 
ing and to make the funds of these unions liable for the due 
observance of Arbitration Court decisions was Mr. Wise’s policy. 
As part of that policy there was a provision in the Act, very much 
canvassed at the time, allowing the Arbitration Court to declare 
“preference to unionists” in any industry; that is to say, 
compelling the employer to employ a unionist in preference to a 
non-unionist, other thiags being equal. On the face of it that 
was a serious interference with the liberty of employers. Really 
it was an artful means of securing a due balance of responsibility 
in a Court of Justice between employer and employed. It tended 
to stability, for if the majority of the workers in an industry 
were unionists, paying into funds liable to be sequestrated for 
any offence against the industrial law, that gave them a sense 
of caution and responsibility. Of course, the decree of “ Prefer- 
ence to unionists ” was discretionary with the Arbitration Court. 
In case of a union exacting some political conformity, or otherwise 
making its conditions of membership onerous or tyrannical, it 
would not be decreed. ‘‘ Preference to unionists” tempting the 
workers into trade unions, the funds of those trade unions forming 
the guarantee of labour obedience to the Arbitration Court decrees 
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—that was the essence of the Wise Arbitration Act. Strikes on 
the part of workers, lock-outs on the part of the employers, were 
both declared illegal. Any dispute as to wages, conditions, hours, 
had to be referred to the Arbitration Court. Its decisions were 
not to be subject to appeal, and were enforceable by any means 
open to another court of civil law. 

The Wise Act went further. Not only was it to prevent strikes 
and lock-outs ; it was also to put under the guidance of the Court 
all industrial conditions throughout the country. When one 
comes to think of it, that is almost a natural sequence of a system 
of compulsory industrial arbitration. Once a tribunal is set up 
to judge in industrial contentions it is to be expected that there 
will be as many contentions as there are bodies of people willing 
to try to improve their conditions if they can do so without risk. 
But it is not always wise to make necessary sequences clear. The 
Wise Arbitration Act rather went out of its way to announce to 
all and sundry to come forward and have their industrial con- 
ditions adjusted. It had an elaborate system by which a decision 
come to by one group of workers and employers could by a common 
rule be made to apply to all in that trade ; and an industry could 
come up for review of its conditions of labour without any pre- 
liminary dispute existing between employers and employed. The 
result was a wild rush of cases. Almost every industry, whether 
its workers had a grievance or not, was anxious to come into 
Court. Those whose cases were delayed felt dissatisfied and 
abused the Act which could not at once remedy the “‘ wrongs,” 
which had only been felt so poignantly since the Act came into 
existence. 

For seven years, the term appointed by Parliament, the 
Arbitration Act of 1901 kept in stormy existence. Practical 
working showed in it many defects. But after its passage a 
change in the balance of power in Parliament prevented any 
sympathetic amendment and subjected it to unsympathetic 
administration, which went so far on one occasion as a refusal 
for a time to fill a vacancy on the Arbitration Bench, thus para- 
lysing the Court. Nevertheless it kept the industrial peace fairly 
well. There were constant simmerings of discontent but never 
any great outbreak, whilst the lapse of the Act was followed by 
a series of savage strikes. I am convinced that Mr. B. Rt. Wise 
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had solved the main secret of compulsory industrial arbitration 
in his 1901 Act, by encouraging the workers to become 
members of unions and thus to undertake financial responsibility 
for peaceable behaviour. If the faults which showed in the 
Act when it was subjected to the test of practical working had 
been remedied, it would probably have shaped into a sound 
safeguard to industrial peace. 

In 1908 the Wise Act lapsed and Mr. Wade, then Premier of 
New South Wales, replaced it with another form of industrial 
arbitration. It is a significant fact that whilst Mr. Wade and 
his party had strenuously attacked Mr. Wise’s Act, they did not 
find it possible to allow the system of compulsory industrial 
arbitration to perish. Mr. Wade’s Act remedied the congestion 
which had arisen from the rush of cases under the previous Act 
by setting up what may be called Petty Industrial Courts. These, 
under the title of Wages Boards, had the task of making agree- 
ments for particular industries. The Boards represented employers 
and employed with an impartial chairman. Appeal from them 
lay to the Arbitration Court, which kept most of the powers it 
had under the previous Act. But there was this very important 
difference: Mr. Wise had sought to keep the workers bound to 
their agreements by financial responsibilities, the basis of which 
was the bait of preference of employment being granted, within 
the discretion of the Court, to men joining industrial unions. 
Mr. Wade abolished that, and as a penalty for the disobedient 
workman provided fines with the option of imprisonment. I do 
not think that public opinion will ever sanction the imprisonment 
of men for refusing to work, unless in the case of exceptional 
occupations, where a sudden cessation might cause a great disaster; 
Certainly in one New South Wales case where imprisonment was 
inflicted law and order came to a ridiculous impasse, the employers 
paying the imprisoned workmen’s fines in order to release them 
from gaol and having to beg the workmen, who were keenly 
enjoying their martyrdom, to accept the release. 

Now the existing Labour Government in New South Wales 
has effected an amendment of the Industrial arbitration law 
which swings the pendulum back in the other direction, and 
seeks to legalise resort to strike under certain conditions. 


There have been ether Arbitration Acts in various States of 
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the Australian Commonwealth and one general Act to deal with 
labour disputes extending beyond the boundaries of one State and 
affecting the Federation as a whole. No useful purpose would 
be served by detailing the provisions of these various Acts. 
Generally speaking, they run on two main lines—that of a central 
Arbitration Court system which sets up one Supreme Court as 
arbiter in all trade disputes, and that of instituting a number of 
Wages Boards, each to deal with a particular industry. Again 
generalising, the final Australian form of judicial settlement of 
labour disputes will probably represent an amalgamation of both 
methods—a series of Petty Industrial Courts dealing with diverse 
industries and passing on big problems to a central Arbitration 
Court. As yet, however, the final solution has not been reached ; 
but one thing has been made plain, that, having once experienced 
the advantages of industrial arbitration, a community is not 
willing to abandon the idea. 

I shall now venture to put forward some general conclusions, 
founded on a study of industrial arbitration in the working, and 
these general conclusions will be framed with the idea of meeting 
the questions of a British statesman contemplating the drafting of 
an Arbitration Act. 

In the first place, a “‘ voluntary ” arbitration system, 7.e. one 
which establishes a Court but gives it no power to compel hearings 
or enforce verdicts, is not likely to be of much use in any country. 
But an Arbitration Court which, without legal power to enforce 
its decisions, has full power to compel hearings of cases and to 
take evidence would probably prove very useful in Great Britain, 
if caution suggests that that should be the first tentative move 
towards substituting decisions of Courts for the brute-force 
verdicts of strikes and lock-outs. 

Great Britain has a great moral asset in the force of public 
opinion, which is far stronger here than in any other country of 
which I have knowledge. If, in case of a labour dispute, there 
were a Court in existence which would be able, of its own instance, 
to cite the parties to a hearing, to investigate the exact facts, 
and to give a prompt decision, probably public opinion would in 
a large number of cases insist on that decision being followed, 
even if there were no sheriffs for its enforcement. Such a Court 
should be absolutely divorced from political influence, and from 
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the dependence on the executive which must affect a Civil Servant. 
Its President should be the most respected judicial authority of 
the day ; its two secondary members (representing the interests 
respectively of Labour and Capital) should be appointed after 
consultation with those interests and appointed during good 
behaviour with the security of office of Supreme Court Judges. 
It should have the power of co-opting temporary members for 
any particular dispute. It should aim at giving united decisions, 
speaking always as a Court, not with the three voices of three 
individuals with different ideas of the justice of the case. The 
public should be impressed with the fact that a fair and reasonable 
settlement is offered by a Court which has banished all partisan- 
ship. 

If Great Britain is prepared at the outset to embark on com- 
pulsory arbitration in the full sense of the word, adopting a 
system which will give a Court of Justice power to enforce decisions 
in industrial cases, so much the better, in my opinion. The forces 
tending to anarchy cannot be grappled with too early. There is 
some valuable guidance, then, to be gained from Australian 
experience. 

To adopt precautions against a flood of frivolous cases is the 
first necessity. As soon as an Arbitration Court is established 
to settle disputes there is a natural tendency on the part of 
workers to make disputes with the idea of securing by arbitration 
the chance of some concessions. Australia, with the courage of 
a young country dealing with a limited scope of industries, was 
able to face the prospect of gradually bringing every undertaking 
under the review of an Arbitration Court. To do that in Great 
Britain would be impossible. A compulsory Arbitration Court 
here might be accompanied by a full series of simple Conciliation 
Boards in each industry ; and should allow cases to reach it only 
on the application of one of those Conciliation Boards, made to 
a Judge of the Court sitting in Chambers, and considered by him 
reasonable. There might be another barrier on the path to the 
Court, that of investing the Registrar with power to block Chamber 
applications from the Conciliation Courts to the Arbitration 
Court, allowing only those that he thought reasonable to go before 
the judges. All possible care should be taken to impress the fact 
that the Court was a last resort for the settlement of incurable 
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differences of opinion, not a place for the general review of 
industrial conditions. 

The cant cry about “keeping lawyers out of Arbitration 
Courts ” will without a doubt be raised in this as in other coun- 
tries. Within my observation most of the trouble in the working 
of industrial arbitration in Australia has been through attempts 
to do without the trained minds whose profession it is to assist to 
arrive at clear judicial decisions from tangled masses of facts. 
The first Judge of the New South Wales Arbitration Court under 
the Wise Act was very much hampered in his work by the fact 
that the Labour unions were inclined at first not to have counsel 
to present their cases. Thus the Judge, instead of having counsel 
on each side to guide him to a recognition of all the points involved, 
was left without help on one side, and the consequence was that 
the Court stumbled into several pitfalls and thus somewhat 
damaged its prestige—this though the judge was one of the most 
able and industrious of men. Sound law, which at root is sound 
common sense, is most necessary in all industrial arbitration 
proceedings. 

In New South Wales the working of industrial arbitration 
suffered much at one stage from newspaper hostility. That 
hostility was mostly inspired by party politics. Mr. Wise, the 
author of the Act, had recently thrown over Free Trade in his 
enthusiasm for National and Imperial union. All the most power- 
ful papers were of Free Trade views, and thereafter they could 
see no good in anything that Mr. Wise did. I mention this to 
suggest precaution against the danger of instituting a system of 
arbitration here as the result of a party fight, leaving a trail of 
bitterness behind. Sympathetic treatment by the Press of such 
a vast new interference with individual liberty as industrial 
arbitration represents is almost essential. I should imagine that 
any law—that compelling school attendance, for example—would 
be sadly hampered in its working if it were constantly gibbeted in 
an influential section of the newspaper Press as tyrannical and 
useless. 

As regards the enforcement of awards, that is easy enough in 
respect to the capitalist. His capital gives security for the due 
observance by him of awards. It is the problem of making the 
workman responsible that presents the chief difficulty. At the 
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outset let it be decided that to imprison him for merely refusing 
to work, unless under the special circumstances when refusal means 
danger to the public, is impossible. New South Wales has tried 
that, and public opinion did not sanction such a trespass on liberty. 
A solution of the problem must be found in getting the workman 
into some sort of financial responsibility which will hold him 
to a peaceful acceptance of an award which goes against him. 
Mr. B. R. Wise’s scheme of persuading him into an industrial 
union with the bribe of a probable preference of employment, and 
making the funds of the industrial unions liable to forfeiture for 
all offences against industrial peace, such as taking part in strikes 
or encouraging other unions to take part in strikes, represents, 
I think, the best solution. It may not be immediately practicable 
however. Other means towards the same end which might be 
adopted as expedients would be to use the Old Age Pension 
scheme and any other Government benefits as safeguards to 
peace-keeping. The impenitent offender against an award of 
an Arbitration Court could be put in the position of imperilling 
his future Old Age pension and his benefits under any State 
Insurance scheme by his contumacy. Again, he might be made 
liable to being debarred from any future employment under 
Government control. The problem of exacting guarantees from 
the workman of obedience to industrial arbitration awards is 
dificult but not insoluble. Of course, to justify its pressure, 
either on employer or worker, a system of industrial arbitration 
must be beyond suspicion of partisanship. 

Even with a perfect system of industrial arbitration con- 
fessedly there would still remain a residuum of strikes, those of 
the class which are revolutionary and not industrialinaim. These 
then, as now, would have to be treated as the interests of good 
order and government demanded. The hand of authority would 
be much strengthened in dealing with them by the public confi- 
dence that all honest grievances of Labour had a way of remedy. 


Frank Fox. 
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THE UNIONIST POSITION IN 
SOUTH WALES 


Onz of the big political facts of to-day is the rupture of the Liberal 
Labour alliance. Commenting on north-country politics last 
year in the National Review, I wrote—‘‘ Labour is emancipating 
itself from the shadow of Little Bethel and the sticky grasp of 
Mr. Chadband,” and I also pointed out that Conservatism has a 
great deal more in common with the rank and file of Labour 
than it has with Liberalism, despite the fact that the so-called 
Labour leaders and the Liberal wire-pullers are hand in glove. 
Let me give a practical illustration of what I mean. Last 
year Mr. Edgar Jones, Radical M.P. for Merthyr, under the 
privilege of Parliament, made a mean and spiteful attack on the 
Rector of Merthyr, most of the statements in which have since 
been either withdrawn or disproved. Now the other member 
for Merthyr is Mr. Keir Hardie, 2 man who redeems much (and 
he has much to redeem!) by standing out from the majority of 
his fellow Labour members as honest. After the controversy 
this is what a writer in the Pioneer, Mr. Keir Hardie’s paper, 
said, after asking the constituents of Merthyr if they were not 
“ashamed ” of their “‘ miserable mistake” in sending such a 
“ weakling” as Mr. Jones to Parliament—strong words for 
** Allies ” are they not ? 
He (Keir Hardie) and the Rector of Merthyr are on very friendly terms, and on one 
occasion the latter said to Mr. Keir Hardie that there was more in common between 
him as a downright Tory and a Socialist, than there was between Mr. Keir Hardie 


and the pseudo Radicals. Mr. Hardie replied; «‘ Yes, give me a good crusted old Tory: 
I respect him, but as for those so-called Liberals, I detest them.” 


I have confirmed this from the Rector himself. 
The truth is that the Labour platform, though still more 
selfish, self-centred, and unimperial than one might wish, is 
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nevertheless an honest platform; it represents a blind groping 
under not too disinterested guidance after a better and happier 
life; whereas Radicalism in Wales, owing to there being no 
cross-currents to cut athwart Sectarian enmities, stands simply 
for unctuous self-righteousness and the maintenance of chapel 
tyranny over the lives and liberties of the people. You can see 
this fundamental divergence of temperament—which is every 
day forcing Labour further away from Liberalism and nearer to 
Tory Democracy—illustrated over the amusement question, and 
incidentally you may enjoy one of the most ludicrous spectacles 
in your life. In Merthyr, Abertillery, and other districts there 
has been an agitation lately to follow the London example of 
Sunday opening of the picture halls. Labour wants it; the 
Chapels oppose. The Labour leaders are frequently also chapel 
luminaries, and they are on the horns of a dilemma. On the one 
hand is the revolt of the rank and file against Puritan repression ; 
on the other the certainty of almost equal loss of support if the 
old restrictions are successfully relaxed. Have you ever seen 
dancing mice? ... 

In a variety of ways, then, Liberal Labour friction is increasing, 
but the point on which I want to insist in this article is that 
Liberal Labour differences do not automatically make Tory 
triumphs. The allies may safely quarrel to their hearts’ content 
if Conservatives are not in a position to take advantage of it. 
The problem of South Wales is the problem of the alienation of 
Conservatism from Trade Unionism, and it is something more 
than a lovers’ tiff. Readers who want to understand the prob- 
lem of these mining constituencies must put aside all precon- 
ceived notions founded on knowledge of ordinary divisions 
where interests and classes are varied and labour is scattered 
and broken up. Picture two large upland valleys populated by 
eight or ten straggling townships of ten thousand or more in- 
habitants each, practically contiguous and linked up by trams. 
Picture an electorate of twenty thousand or so, of whom the 
enormous majority are colliers and the remainder are dependent 
on the goodwill and custom of the colliers for their living, an 
electorate which by its very cohesion in one trade and in one 
Trade Union is easily “ got at’ by the Socialists both by appeals 
to class loyalty and by confusing industrial questions with politics, 
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and you can see how in a mining constituency the scales are 
weighted against Conservatism from the first. People often 
ask, why are colliers and colliery districts so Radical? Well, 
for any further explanation you must go back many years, 
When Trade Unionism was in its adolescence the men who fought 
its battles and gained for it its legitimate position as the wage- 
earners’ accredited bargainer, were all Radicals and Socialists 
in politics. Perhaps because the official Conservative mind 
looked rather askance at Trade Unionism, the few Conservative 
miners there were in those days never took their share in the 
movement. The result of this apathy was that Radicals and 
Socialists obtained the monopoly of Trade Union positions and 
influence which they have preserved to this day, and this again 
created an impression that Conservatism was the enemy of the 
miner and that no miner could with self-respect be a Conservative. 
This prejudice is only being lived down by slow and painful degrees. 

In this matter of veiled hostility to Trade Unionism it is 
probably not realised how much harm is done by what I may 
call the old fogeys of the Party. There are some members of 
Parliament who seem to take every opportunity of singling out 
Trade Unionists for gratuitous insult. Naturally it is the Radical 
cue to encourage this. It is playing into their hands. Con- 
servatism and some of the present Union leaders in their 
capacity as politicians may be inevitable foes, but that is no 
reason why their Trade Unionism should be derided. There 
is nothing inherently incompatible between Conservatism and 
Trade Unionism. Lancashire, where Trade Unionists are the 
backbone of the Party, proves the contrary. Our antiquarian 
friends may blame the times in which they live, the soullessness 
of limited companies, or anything else they like, but the fact 
remains that under modern conditions individual workers in 
large industries must combine. Men dependent on the week’s 
earnings for the Sunday dinner cannot otherwise bargain on 
fair terms with employers who can have a month of Sunday 
dinners just the same whether the works are open or not. It is 
not Trade Unionism or Trade Unionists against whom the fight 
must be waged, but the bossing of the unions by the wrong sort 
of men. Trade Unions led by level-headed and capable admin- 
istrators untrammelled by political exigencies, undoubtedly 
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make not only for improved conditions but for industrial stability. 
It is just because Conservatism harbours in its ranks politicians 
who are always snapping and yelping at Trade Unionism that 
these are just the sort of leaders Trade Unionism does not 
usually get. So long as the workman can be led to think that 
his organisation is in danger, so long will the present noisy little 
clique of Socialist bosses be able to ride upon his neck. 

The non-unionist question is not so acute in the South Wales 
coalfield as in some other parts of the country, because, asa matter 
of fact, practically all the colliers do belong to the Miners Federa- 
tion, but it is a question nevertheless on which Conservatives 
may do well to revise their opinions. As a matter of plain un- 
compromising justice it may be argued that a man has a right 
to remain a non-unionist, and Union officials have no right to 
compel him to join. Consistently with which doctrine, if there 
were 4,999,999 unionists and one non-unionist the latter could 
remain outside; but wouldn’t it be rather absurd? The middle 
classes themselves have a sharp way with their non-unionists. 
Doctors, solicitors, barristers, dentists, stockbrokers,—are they 
not banded together in the strictest of unions, hedged in by 
rules as to what they may or may not do or charge, and by still 
stricter laws of etiquette? The way Trade Unionists themselves 
look at it is this. Usually when a big strike comes along, the 
whole of the working classes stand together at the beginning— 
they all strike or they are all locked out. The unionists, having 
subscribed to strike funds, have strike pay to draw; but the 
non-unionists have none, and on the principle of strengthening 
the weak links in the chain the unions generally make them 
grants, thus seriously depleting the fighting fund. Not only so, 
but if the strike ends in a victory for the men the non-unionists 
automatically share the proceeds without having subscribed 
a penny themselves! .... Probably under modern industrial 
conditions the ideal system for the big trades would be for all 
the workers to belong to a union controlled by level-headed 
business men. But there is one essential condition—the unions 
must keep to their legitimate sphere of activity and to the purposes 
for which they were intended, viz. as Friendly Societies and 
guardians of the interests of their members in trade disputes. 
When you suggest their direct interference in politics you touch 
the most urgent and thorny problem in South Wales to-day. 
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This question of allowing the Trade Unions direct political 
action—in other words, of allowing Trade Union money to be 
used for the support of Labour and Socialist candidates—is one 
on which neither Conservatism nor Liberalism can afford to com- 
promise. The details of Labour Party finance have always 
been shrouded in a certain amount of mystery, but so long as 
Labour leaders devoted themselves to the Labour Cause, awkward 
questions were not asked as to how exactly their salaries were 
paid. It was the coming of the Lib.-Lab. star in the firmament 
that precipitated trouble, for thousands of miners at once ob- 
jected to Trade Union funds being used to assist a candidate 
who fought under the Liberal flag. The real fight against the 
Parliamentary levy began in 1906, when an independent miner 
named Steele brought an action at Newport County Court against 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation to prevent them from “ mis- 
applying the funds of the corporation by spending them for 
political propaganda.” Here and in the High Court (1907) 
Steele was beaten, and through lack of funds the case was not 
pursued further, but shortly afterwards Osborne the railwayman 
won his similar battle in the Court of Appeal, the judgment in 
his favour being subsequently confirmed by the House of Lords. 
Then followed a period of agitation, ended by last year’s com- 
promise under which a special levy for political purposes may be 
compulsorily made if a majority vote of union members can be 
obtained. 

There the matter remains for the present in South Wales, 
for the Socialist wire-pullers have not yet dared to take a ballot! 
Nobody knows even approximately what the voting strengths 
in a straight fight between Liberal and Labour all over the coal- 
field would be—the next general election perhaps will show— 
but it is known that on this question at any rate Conservatives 
and Liberals together largely outnumber Labour, and both have 
sworn to oppose the compulsory political levy vote. It is only 
natural that they should. Even the compromise that gave 
the Socialists their present slender chance of Marconi-ing was 
obviously unjust, and it was wrung from reluctant Liberals in 
the House of Commons at the bayonet-point. It is not, you will 
notice, a majority of affiliated miners that is required, but only 
@ majority of those who actually vote, and the past history of 
the Socialist bosses tells us that there is a way of smuggling 
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these unpopular votes through on an infinitesimal poll. But 
even if a large majority should demand it the compulsion would 
be equally unjust. Socialist voters should sustain their own 
candidates. The bosses say that they cannot get the money 
voluntarily. Does not that very fact shatter their case and 
prove how weak Socialism is when unsupported by fictitious 
aid? Why should Liberals and Conservatives, just because 
they are Trade Unionists, be forced to support upholders of 
political principles which they detest? The argument is, of 
course, based on our old bogy friend the Solidarity of Labour, 
which is in effect the idea that all working men think that 
Socialism is the political road to salvation. The answer simply 
is that all working men don’t. It is true that legislation affects 
the working classes most largely, and it is through legislation 
that some of its battles are won, but all Trade Unionists—there 
are more than two millions of them—have the vote, and it is 
idle to pretend that, even in the absence of special Trade Union 
Labour candidates, these two millions could not return suitable 
members to Parliament—if they all thought about politics alike. 
The fact is, so far as Trade Unionist interests are concerned, 
trade disputes and legislation are not parallel cases at all, and it 
is impossible to argue from one to the other. In a trade dispute 
every Trade Unionist, every worker, has the same interests 
(except of course where his leaders are traitors “‘ on the make”), 
and a universal levy is fair. But opinions are hopelessly divided 
about politics, that is to say about legislation. No one man can 
represent them all. Moreover, it is contrary to British tradi- 
tions that any one man should represent them. The idea of 
class representation is distasteful to the British genius. There 
are no employers’ representatives as such—probably not half a 
dozen M.P.s are even returned by a majority of the employing 
class. Every member is expected to have the welfare of the 
whole country at heart according to a more or less definite (if 
sometimes curious) set of principles, and not to devote himself 
to the benefit of any special clique, regardless of other consider- 
ations. Last, but by no means least, it should be recollected 
that the direct participation of the unions in politics would 
result in a great access of power to leaders who are not only 
dishonest but incompetent. What can one say of the adventurers 
who have wasted thousands of pounds of the workers’ hard- 
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earned money on the daftest caricature of a daily newspaper 
that the world has ever seen? The worker may sometimes 
require protecting against his leaders as well as against himself. 
In talking to South Wales Conservatives it is impossible to 
avoid the feeling that they regard themselves as ill-used by the 
Party Caucus. Probably there is sometimes a strong though 
quite erroneous impression at headquarters that this part of the 
country is “‘ hopeless,” but if, through failure to support the local 
organisations during the lean years, the Party misses the chance 
to snatch seats when the Lib.-Lab. split comes to a head, it will 
only have itself to blame. In face of this neglect it is wonderful 
what South Wales Conservatism has done for itself. Throughout 
the coalfield the political club system is dominant. Conservatives 
first organised themselves into clubs for self-protection; now, 
through the exertions of a few enthusiasts, every considerable 
community has its Conservative Club, the members of which 
hold successful fortnightly meetings, arrange mass demonstra- 
tions, and guarantee one another against the possibility of 
victimisation. The probability is that in London it is never 
realised how seriously politics in this part of the world are taken. 
In mixed constituencies the decision is as often as not influenced 
by catch-phrases or prejudices, but the colliers argue and think 
things out. I know working-men Tories who have contrived, 
while working arduous hours and maintaining a wife and family, 
to pass through an eighteen months’ course in public speaking, 
and to obtain a working knowledge of history and a thorough 
grip on current politics just out of sheer enthusiasm for the 
cause. What inducement does the Party hold out to them? 
Practically none. Their self-sacrifice goes unheeded. And yet 
it is through such material as this and not from outside that the 
most successful propaganda work in the coalfield must be done. 
Here they are, giving freely their spare time, toiling so to im- 
prove themselves as to be able to fight and beat Socialists at 
their own game, risking broken heads, holding Conservative 
public meetings where such meetings have never been held before, 
and braving a persecution that at election times extends even 
to their little ones at school. And what support do they get? 
Many practical suggestions were made to me for stimulating 
local effort, but they are largely technical, and I cannot go into 
them here. But on one point all are agreed: South Wales with 
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its population of a million and a half does not have its fair share 
of visits from prominent Party leaders. “‘ We got together 
10,000 men in one building at Mountain Ash to hear Mr. Walter 
Long,” one enthusiast complained, “and he admitted that he 
had never addressed such an audience in his life.” Mr. Bonar 
Law has been once, and so has Mr. Chamberlain, but as a rule we 
are neglected. And what is the result? The general public 
draws its own conclusions. “Oh, Conservatism is no good in 
the coalfield,’ it says. ‘No good, when we have sixty-six clubs 
of our own and are 30,000 to 40,000 strong! If we could have a 
series of real monster gatherings with real prominent leaders to 
address us we would fill the hall to overflowing every time! ” 
They mean it and they could do it too. 

A great handicap to Conservative miners is that there is no 
proportional voting in the unions. All the officials are Radicals 
because there is a Radical majority not only in the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, but in every Lodge. That is mainly why Conservative 
Trade Unionists so rarely attend their Lodges and are voiceless 
in Congress. There is no minority representation, If there 
were 550,001 Radicals and 499,999 Conservatives in a union 
the same bare majority would elect official after official—given 
a full attendance—and the paid billets would still be a Party 
preserve. In actual fact the majority is about 5 to 2, and snap 
votes are almost impossible to engineer. When you add to 
this that the bulk of Consevative miners belong temperamentally 
to the easy-going non-agitating type, it is obvious how grave 
the obstacles to progress are. 

Another handicap under which the Party labours—I am talking 
of South Wales generally now—is absenteeism. A majority, 
though not a lage majority, of masters, are Conservatives, but 
how many live any part of the year in the neighbourhood of 
their businesses or take any part in the public life of the localities 
whence they draw their money? Very few. And this applies 
to royalty owners even more forcibly. There is a delightful 
true story of a Peer on some of whose waste land the coal pro- 
spectors struck it rich ; a company was formed, and a prosperous 
new township rapidly grew up. Presently a church was re- 
quired, and the Vicar, after many humiliating repulses, made his 
way into the august presence. ‘“ Oh, ha,” said the Peer, “ and, ah, 
do I understand that we, ah, own any property in your neigh- 
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bourhood?”’ (Note the royal “we,” or is it the patronising 
“we” that one uses to a child?) ‘‘ Oh, no,” replied the Vicar 
sarcastically ; “you only draw £30,000 a year by sitting still!” 
and forthwith became a Socialist on the spot. Of course it must 
be a temptation to a weak and idle man who is rich through no 
fault of his own to neglect the duties that his high position en- 
tails, but this divorce of the classes is fatal to the Constitutional 
cause. It is significant that the only town where all the classes 
live together, and all trades and occupations are represented— 
Cardiff—is the only seat in South Wales we hold. 

The mistake is often made of thinking the South Wales coal- 
field essentially Welsh. As a matter of fact it is largely English 
—much more English than the country districts of Wales. There 
is a Welsh weekly paper published at Merthyr, but in this town 
of 100,000 inhabitants its circulation averages twenty ; the rest 
of the 4000 copies go to North and Central Wales. It is not till 
one passes the Vale of Glamorgan and touches the Swansea 
district that one finds a really Welsh industrial area. It is here 
that Conservatism reaches its very lowest ebb and even Labour 
has to play lap-dog to its powerful ally. Here is the land 
where, if anywhere, that policy of outbidding the enemy for 
votes which I discussed last month, might seem, on the face of 
it, to pay. In reality nowhere would it be more’ fatal. There is 
a point beyond which even our cannot pass, and 
the Welshman’s appetite for gifts is insatiable. The most we 
could do by putting up our principles to auction in this manner 
would be to force the Liberals into a somewhat similar struggle 
with Socialism in which they would inevitably be beaten. Is 
it consistent with the policy of Conservatism to force the pace 
like that? A great deal has lately been written about the 
average elector’s apathy towards politics (what such writers 
really mean is not politics but Parliamentary affairs—there is 
no apathy about industrial questions), but what apathy exists 
is only the apathy of the man whose belly is so full of undigested 
matter that his mind positively refuses to act. Plain words are 
needed here. The average voter—the voter of unsettled party 
convictions whose turnover from this side to that wins and loses 
elections—wants a legislative rest. The country has swallowed 
the experimental legislation of the last few years just like a cow. 
It needs a recuperative period in which to assimilate what is 
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good (if any) and to reject what is bad. Then it may or may 
not be ready for more. A Government is needed like that of 
Lord Beaconsfield following the hurricane period of Gladstonian 
agitation, 1868-74. Little things want doing—little, practical, 
useful, non-controversial, non-vote-catching reforms—hundreds 
of them—that pass neglected under Liberal rule because the 
squalid necessities of the Coalition crush them out. Also there 
are one or two big things, but no official-fattening fancy-work! 
What does the average Conservative voter vote Conservative 
for? Is it not because he knows that a Conservative Government 
would harry him with legislation not as much but as little as 
possible, consistently with the real requirements of the nation ? 
Why do not Conservatives make a greater virtue of their in- 
dividualism? Retrenchment used to be a Liberal cry. Now 
that the nation looks to us to curb the bureaucracy, to weed out 
corruption, to give it peace, and to circulate some of the money 
that has been locked up in Social Reform, let us make it ours. 


My space is almost exhausted, and only a few remarks in 
conclusion are required. To the problem of Wales there can 
be but one solution, and that is a special campaign of advance 
along the familiar lines of Conservatism, or Tory Democracy as 
it is sometimes called. The methods and the particular points 
to be emphasised may differ for rural and industrial Wales, but 
the principles are the same. In the one the more laggard elements 
in the Party must adapt themselves to the facts of the case ; 
in the other the Party must compel a bigoted and reactionary 
electorate to march with the real and not the fictitious progress 
of the age. In either case the enemy is identical—a chapel 
pulpit which has been desecrated by ministers who in the rancour 
of political hatred have forgotten their noble calling. In South 
Wales we have a large volume of the Labour movement behind 
us if we only use it right. In the country there is the natural 
bias of the agriculturist. The record of the present Government 
fights also with us. Rest, stability, and sound administration 
Conservatism alone can offer. The problem of Wales is a stiff 
one, but for the moral effect of the endeavour alone it is worth 
tackling. Will the Party still continue to regard Wales as hope- 
less? Or will the Party move ? 


M. O. Sarg. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


NovEMBER is always more or less of a close season for politics 
in Canada. “In threshing time,” a wise old Western farmer 
once told me, “ we have no use for politicians unless they take 
their coats off and climb up on the straw-pile and lend a hand— 
there’s the tough we send to Ottawa, just to keep our wads safe, 
trying what he can do with a fork up there. Say, if you really 
want to feel you’ve earned your supper, why not help with them 
sacks?”’ We were all too tired at supper-time to talk much; 
an old prairie-seed sitting next to me remarked during an interval 
between two slices of pie: ‘‘ This workin’ between meals ain’t 
what *tis cracked up fer to be,’ which saying was an excellent 
example of the Western epigram. The Member talked all the 
time ; talking was his trade; but he talked wheat, barley, oats, 
the possibility of snow, prairie-chicken, real estate, anything and 
everything but politics. When Canada is threshing or marketing 
her crops she is apt to remember that Providence is really her 
Prime Minister, and at such times even the politicians poke fun 
at their profession and will cheerfully endorse the confession of 
a famous Party leader that Canada, after all, could get along 
very well for a month or two without any Government—just 
then both the Prime Minister and the Governor-General were in 
London. 

The Canadian newspapers, however, are still packed with 
political leading articles. More especially the Liberal organs, 
which have been raising a barbaric yawp of triumph because 
there has been a Liberal victory at a by-election in an obscure 
Ontario constituency which contains a number of half-assimilated 
German settlers (it takes two generations to digest the Teuton 
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immigrant) who were persuaded that England wanted Canada’s 
three battleships so as to be able to go to war with Germany. 
The Naval Aid question is still good for a leading article two or 
three times a week and for any number of pin-point paragraphs, 
but nobody reads these pronouncements on a subject which 
might just as well be forgotten until the Dominion Parliament 
reassembles. Asa matter of fact the Irish question is at present 
more interesting to the average reader of Canadian newspapers 
than any of the postponed issues of Canadian politics. ‘The 
Canadian Orangeman (a successful farmer or up-country mer- 
chant wherever you meet him) has been remembering the maiden 
walls of Derry, and has persuaded his compatriots that Ulster 
will fight and Ulster will be right if any serious attempt is made 
to throw her under the wheels of the Nationalist machine. ‘To 
listen to the fuglemen of old-country Liberalism one would 
imagine that Canada was a unit in favour of Irish Home Rule 
It was not so even when Home Rule was in the nature of a political 
abstraction; when, to remote and uninstructed observers, 
ireland seemed to be in much the same position as that of French- 
speaking Canada at the time of Papineau’s rebellion. This 
fallacious notion is still current in Quebec ; the French-Canadian 
takes the side of the Irish Nationalists just as he took the side, 
passively if not actively, of the Boers after Majuba and before 
Paardeberg. He has an intense dislike for the lrish Catholic ; 
yet he looks upon Catholic Ireland as a nation rigidly struggling 
to free itself from a Protestant tyranny. Ever since Ultramon- 
tanism displaced the old Gallican spirit in Quebec it has been impos- 
sible to get him to see the rights of the case—his clergy teach him 
that Rome is trying to give ireland the gift of spiritual treedom. 
But nine in every ten English-speaking Canadians, while convinced 
that the Castle system is really a relic of “‘ Colonialism” (again 
and again I have found this conviction in their perplexed minds), 
have come to the conclusion that no solution of the Lrish problem 
which should compel Ulster to accept a form of government 
she dreads and detests can possibly be satisfactory or permanent. 
“tow should we like vo be goverued by 
Roman Catholic machine?” is the quesuon they are asking 
themselves. It is sheer nonsense to say that the Mugush-speaking 


Protestants of Quebec are perfectly satisfied with the kind of 
VOLy LXII 44 
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government the majority provides in the provincial sphere. 
They do not complain aloud ; if they did, their business interests 
would suffer. You have only to compare the streets of Toronto 
with those of Montreal to know where the shoe pinches and to 
get the measure of their secret discontent. As for the Canadians 
who know how New York is governed (Tammany is run “ by 
Irishmen according to Irish ideas”) they would, if they could, 
lend Ulster a hand on the day (if it must come) when bullets are 
ballots. But the majority of English-speaking Canadians are 
not acquainted with either the Montreal or the New York object- 
lessons and have in the past taken an academic view of the Irish 
controversy, regarding it as an issue complicated with racial and 
religious animosities such as could not exist in the New World. 
Yet even these cannot now understand how the coercion of 
Ulster can be justified if, as they have been told by Liberal and 
Nationalist emissaries, the proposed settlement is actually a 
form of Federalism or at any rate a stepping-stone towards the 
Federalisation of the British Constitution. 

Mr. W.S. Fielding will not be accused of any lack of sympathy 
with Old Country Liberalism, and his recently published letter 
may be taken as a proof that all fair-minded Canadians think 
that a compromise should be, and could be, arranged by some 
application of the do wét des principle. His letter proceeds as 
follows, after an apology (which is quite unnecessary) for inter- 
fering in British politics : 

No thoughtful subject of his Majesty in any part of the Empire can view the present 
situation in the Mother Country without anxiety, if not alarm. Everybody seems to 
recognise the fact that the country is drifting into a very dangerous position. Every- 
body professes, no doubt sincerely, a desire to find a solution that will enable Great 
Britain to maintain its reputation as a sensible, orderly, law-abiding nation. But 
in the consideration of possible means to that end each of the contending parties seems 
to feel that before agreeing to confer it must insist en certain conditions which, appa- 
rently, the others are unable to accept. And so, it would seem, no progress is being 
made towards the Conference which all sensible people must regard as desirable. Shall 
we have to admit that in this state of affairs nothing can be done except to let things 
drift on until the worst happens—until, as some allege, we shall be in the midst of 
civil war? Surely not! Surely right-thinking men of all parties will agree that at 
this moment the most important thing is to find a ground upon which the leading men 
of all parties can meet for free and frank exchange of views... , 


Brieily stated, my suggestion is that the two—or, if you like to so call them, the 
three—parties shall agree to a Conference limited by only two conditions : 


the 
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1. That the conference consider the practicability of devising a scheme of federali- 
sation for the United Kingdom. 

2. That in such a scheme not only Ireland, but also England and Wales (jointly or 
severally. as may be deemed best), and Scotland sha!'l receive the largest possible 
measure of Home Rule (if any other name will be more acceptable let it be used) in local 
affairs, through local legislatures having large powers, not merely County Councils, 
but legislatures dealing with a class of subjects sufficiently comprehensive to give these 
bodies positions of dignity and importance, provided always that the local legislatures 
so to be established shall have no part in the control of Imperial affairs, and that the 
paramount authority of the Imperial Parliament shall be recognised in terms that are 
beyond all question. 

The essence of all compromise is that each party shall yield up something for which 
it has been contending in order that a common ground of action may be found. The 
Government, the Unionists, and the Nationalists would all have to abate something 
of their claims. It might at the first glance appear that the Unionists would be asked 
to yield most. I think, however, that they need abandon no great principle, and that 
they could look forward under a Federal system to the establishing of all that they 
really require. Unionists have taken a very strong ground against the Home Rule 
Bill, but it would be too much to say that they have set their faces for ever against some 
reform of the present system of government. Your Parliamentary system has broken 
down. Unionists themselves will be the first to admit that under that system intelligent 
and efficient dealing with the great questions of the day has become almost impossible. 
Parliament is continually overloaded. Many matters of importance cannot be con- 
sidered at all. I am told that many capable men who enter Parliament with views 
on subjects of great interest pass session after session without finding an opportunity 
to express themselves. Legislation affecting large interests is disastrously delayed and 
enormously expensive. It is only by the frequent use of the closure and the guillotine 
that the system can be worked at all. While there may be circumstances under which 
the employment of these devices may be necessary, a system which can only be worked 
through their frequent use may be put down as a failure. There will hardly be in any 
quarter a denial of these statements. Well, if these things are true, why should not a 
remedy be sought through such a distribution of legislative powers and duties as would 
leave the Imperial Parliament to deal with the greater affairs of the Empire, and create 
local legislatures to deal with local affairs? The things to which I judge Unionists 
attach most importance are the maintenance of the paramount authority of the Imperial 
Parliament and the protection of the rights of the Ulster minority. Why should not 
both be fully secured under such a system as I advocate? At all events, why should 
not all parties agree that a consideration of the subject along these lines offers a fair 
ground for the calling of the Conference ? 


The Federal solution of the Irish problem has been often 
discussed, and the omitted portion of Mr. Fielding’s letter contains 
no new argument. If it were adopted, Ulster could be erected 
into a separate province— for questions of comparative size and 
population are not vital, no difficulty having resulted from the 
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inclusion in the Canadian Confederacy of Provinces differi 
to the extent of the difference between Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island. Such an arrangement would leave the way open for an 
amalgamation into a single province of Ulster and Celtic Ireland 
(just as the Union of the three Maritime Provinces, which has 
often been suggested, would be practicable under the Canadian 
Constitution) if at any time in the future the Protestant and 
Imperialist minority in Ireland thought the change would not 
involve any loss of religious, political, and economic liberty. 
As long as the existing Nationalist ‘‘ machine” is in being 
Ulster would certainly insist on remaining a separate unit. 
The presence of Protestants in the larger Province and of 
Catholics in the lesser one would be tantamount to an exchange 
of hostages and a guarantee that in either case the rights of the 
minority would be respected. As the Canadian precedent shows, 
this is an important consideration—for there can be no doubt 
that the Protestant English-speaking population of Quebec 
enjoys educational liberty, to take one matter of great consequence, 
because the Catholic French-speaking majority know very well 
that any other policy would have prejudiced the position of men 
of their own race and religion in the Protestant English-speaking 
Provinces. The trouble is that Mr. Redmond and his supporters 
would not accept provincial autonomy as an adequate measure of 
Home Rule. Their desire is to create a basis of complete Separatism; 
they are working for the independence of Ireland and her removal 
from the privileges and responsibilities of the Imperial polity. But 
the Nationalist machine is no longer intact—Larkinism, essentially 
a revolt against the tyranny of the gombeen man and the parish 
priest, is destined to wreck it entirely. At any rate, if Mr. 
Redmond were forced into the position of rejecting the Federal 
solution, the people of Canada and the other Dominions would at 
once see that his policy has for its objective the disintegration of 
the Empire. 


E. B. O. 
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INDIA 
THE MAHOMEDAN DANGER 


Less than ten years ago we were accustomed to think of the 
Mahomedans of India as the most loyal and peaceful community 
in the Dependency. They had their little outbursts sometimes, 
but always during their religious festivals, when they came into 
conflict with Hindus. There were on such occasions a few 
broken heads, a few repressive movements by the local police, 
and perhaps a minor trial ending in a few mild sentences. The 
quarrels of Mahomedans with the Hindus revealed no symptom 
of antagonism to British rule. So settled became the belief in 
Moslem docility that British administrators forgot the experiences 
of their predecessors. They never quite realised that confidence 
in Mahomedan tendencies was of comparatively modern growth. 
Yet in 1871 so competent an observer as the late Sir William 
Hunter wrote a book entitled The Indian Mussulmans, which 
contained in its opening pages these words : 


The Mussulmans of India are, and have been for many years, a source of chronic 
danger to the British power in India. For some reason or other they hold aloof from 
our system, and the changes in which the more flexible Hindus have cheertully 
acquiesced, are regarded by them as deep personal wrongs. 


In the past eighteen months the faith of the Government of 
India in the tractability of the Mahomedans has been very rudely 
shaken. We have seen the Moslem League joining in the agita- 
tion for self-government, and openly associating itself with the 
propaganda of the Hindu Congress. We have seen Mussulman 
speakers making very foolish and inflammatory speeches about 
the Balkan War, and apparently expecting Great Britain to 
crusade in behalf of Turkey. We have seen a little dispute 
about the outbuildings of a mosque at Cawnpore develop into a 
grave riot, in which many were killed and injured, while the 
whole of Moslem India waxed excited about a trivial controversy 
which would have attracted no attention whatever half a dozen 
years ago. Finally, we have seen the Aga Khan resign the 
presidentship of the Moslem League, and Mr. Ameer Ali retire 
from the London branch, leaving the Mussulman movement 
in both countries to the guidance of less cautious and far more 
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inexperienced hands. It is instructive to examine these occurrences 
and to endeavour to ascertain their origin. 

In the March number of the National Review I discussed at 
length the new unrest among Indian Mahomedans, and when 
thus dealing with its earlier phases had no conception that it 
would so soon require further discussion. For an explanation 
of the closer relations now subsisting between the Hindu and 
Mahomedan political movements my readers may be referred 
to my previous article. It is convenient to take up the story 
afresh with the Cawnpore riots, which have an interest far 
exceeding their immediate magnitude. The Cawnpore dis- 
turbances repay close study, for they show exactly how grave 
trouble will arise in India if it ever comes. I once asked a very 
great and experienced soldier what his views were about the 
possibility of a rising in India. He said: “ If we ever have one 
again, I am quite sure it will begin from some totally unforeseen 
and probably entirely trivial cause. It will be produced by some 
silly story which we cannot stop, or by some paltry occurrence 
to which we shall attach no importance. Such a rumour or 
incident would not be the real cause of the rising, but it will 
serve to start it.” The Cawnpore riots sprang from just such 
a source. They began in connection with the tiny washing- 
place of an obscure mosque, and the story of that washing-place 
reverberated throughout India until it inflamed millions of 
Mahomedans and produced dozens of truculent mass meetings. 

The blame for the Cawnpore trouble does not rest upon 
Moslems alone. It seems reasonably clear that the local 
authorities, and still more the United Provinces Government, 
were not entirely free from fault. So long ago as 1909 the 
Municipal Board of Cawnpore innocently decided to make a new 
road through the Machhli Bazaar quarter of the city. Its plans 
included the demolition of many buildings, and it is said that the 
original scheme would have involved the removal of three Mahome- 
dan mosques and two Hindu temples. The scheme was after- 
wards modified, and it was proposed to acquire for the purposes 
of the road only a small portion of the courtyard of the Machhli 
Bazaar mosque, together with a little washing-place or bath-room 
which did not form part of the main building. The mosque 
authorities were duly notified, and at first made no objection. 
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It is a very Open question whether this wash-house was technically 
a sacred place or not. As a layman, with some experience of 
mosques, I should say that it had no genuine sanctity whatever. 
Various Mahomedans of high position who were consulted at a 
later period by Sir James Meston, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces, advised him that it “ had not the same 
sanctity as the place of worship proper.” Eminent interpreters 
of Moslem law and custom have since invested this trivial wash- 
house with the most sacred character; yet it was a spot where 
shoes might be worn, and all familiar with Moslem places of 
worship will know the distinction thereby implied. The fact 
is that the lawgivers of Islam are sometimes very ready to 
frame rulings to suit their own requirements. 

For three years the matter seems to have attracted little 
public attention, but towards the end of 1912 many Hindus of 
Cawnpore protested against a proposal, which formed part of the 
road-making scheme, to remove one of their temples. Sir James 
Meston went to Cawnpore in November, discussed the question 
with prominent Hindus, and agreed that the temple should not 
be disturbed. His visit seems to have caused the Mahomedans 
of the city to turn their attention to the Machhli Bazaar mosque. 
The Mahomedan representatives on the Municipal Board brought 
the question before that body in March, and at their instance the 
Board sent to the provincial Government a recommendation 
“that no portion of the mosque be acquired, in deference to the 
wishes of the Mahomedan community.” The Government declined 
to accept the recommendation. A further attempt in May to 
pass a resolution asking the Government to reconsider its decision 
was defeated by the casting vote of the chairman of the Board. 
An amendment accepting the Government’s decision as final was 
carried by the same single vote. A deputation of Mahomedans 
waited on the Collector of Cawnpore, but without result. Two 
memorials were submitted to the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
backed by Mahomedan notables, but they were both rejected. 
On July 1 the wash-house was demolished by the local authorities, 
and then the trouble began. 

As to this portion of the narrative, it must be said that the 
provincial Government and the local authorities were both to 
blame because they did not set about their undertaking in the 
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right way. There are diplomatic methods of adjusting such little 
difficulties which are well understood in India. A conciliatory 
official would assuredly have managed to build a new wash- 
house first, and then, after a suitable interval, would have obtained 
the consent of the users of the mosque to the removal of the old 
one. The Government was wrong because it did not perceive 
how easily this small grievance might be magnified. It should 
have paid more heed to the Mahomedan protests, however trifling 
the matter seemed. Sir James Meston has explained that he 
was influenced by the opinions of the Mussulmans he consulted, 
who doubted whether the wash-house was part of the sacred 
buildings; and he was still more influenced by the fact that 
similar alterations had recently been made in mosques at Lucknow 
with the consent of the local Moslems and without complaint. 
These are reasonable grounds to advance, but they do not remove 
the impression that between March and July the Cawnpore case 
was not very judiciously handled. 

After the wash-house was demolished excitement quickly grew. 
Mahomedan newspapers published in other parts of India called 
attention to the behaviour of the Cawnpore authorities, and 
made vigorous protests. It is quite certain that the Cawnpore 
Mahomedans would never have resorted to violence had they 
not been subjected to inflammatory incitements from without. 
The Mussulman agitators, who are so new and sinister a feature 
of the Indian landscape, were looking for a fresh pretext to stir up 
strife, and they found it at Cawnpore. The Hindu newspapers 
of Calcutta and elsewhere, which in the past have shown small 
consideration for the sanctity of Moslem mosques, joined in the 
outburst of manufactured indignation. The agitation came to 
a head on August 3, when thousands of Mahomedans met at 
Cawnpore to protest against the destruction of the wash-house. 
The day was a Sunday, and the bulk of the mob was composed 
of mill-hands, for Cawnpore is a great manufacturing centre. 
It is worth while noting that the industrial development of India 
is providing new fields for agitators. The task of sowing sedition 
among the peasantry is tedious and often unprofitable, but the 
ignorant and excitable mill-hands in the great cities are soon 
roused into violence, as Bombay has found to its cost. On this 
occasion a crowd, which is said to have numbered 10,000, 
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swarmed down to the Machhli Bazaar mosque and began rebuilding 
the wash-house. It was confronted by the Collector, the Super- 
intendent of Police, and two European sergeants, together with 
a small force of native armed police. There were only four 
Englishmen against a dense mob which had got completely out 
of control, and was beside itself with passion. The evidence of 
eye-witnesses is that the shouting and the din were terrific. The 
Collector, with great intrepidity, rode forward and urged the 
rioters to disperse, but was assailed with volleys of stones and 
bricks. The police then fired on the rioters, and nineteen were 
killed, including one Hindu and one plain-clothes constable. The 
wounded numbered nearly fifty. Such is the history of the 
Cawnpore riots, which collapsed very quickly. 

A large number of arrests were made, and eventually 120 
persons were placed on trial on charges of rioting and causing 
grievous hurt. The principal of the local Mahomedan Theological 
College was charged with sedition, the accusation being based 
upon a speech he delivered at the meeting which preceded the 
riots. A fund was raised for the defence of the accused persons, 
and over £4000 was quickly subscribed. It is significant that the 
Mahomedans of the Bombay Presidency made very little response 
to the appeal. A curious thing was that a separate fund for the 
relief of the families and dependents of the rioters slain by the 
police was headed by a subscription from the Viceroy. On 
August 16 Sir James Meston received a deputation of influential 
Mahomedans who asked that the demolished portion of the 
mosque might be restored. He declined to consent, stating that 
it was his clear duty “to proceed on the principle that the 
Government cannot accept or appear to accept the dictation of 
force.” On September 20 Sir James Meston left for England to 
give evidence before the Indian Finance Commission, and Mr. 
Baillie was appointed to officiate as Lieutenant-Governor during 
his absence. 

On October 13 the Viceroy paid a special visit to Cawnpore, and 
inspected the Machhli Bazaar mosque. Within two hours of his 
arrival Lord Hardinge announced to a gathering of Mahomedans 
that he came to bring them peace. His decision was that an 
arcade should be built eight feet above the surface of the road, 
on which the mosque authorities might reconstruct their wash- 
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house. The pavement below the arcade was to be used as a 
footpath, as proposed in the scheme for the new road. Lord 
Hardinge added that, having brought peace, he wished also to 
show mercy. He therefore “invited” the local Government to 
withdraw the charges against the arrested rioters, and to order 
their release. The 101 persons still in custody were set free within 
an hour. Lord Hardinge left Cawnpore later in the day. He 
had brought peace, but he had also produced in the minds of 
Indian Mahomedans a feeling that they had triumphed over the 
Government of India. When Mr. Tilak was convicted Bombay 
rioted for a week. One wonders what would have been the state 
of Western India to-day if, at the close of seven days of uproar, 
Lord Minto had taken a special train to Bombay and “ invited ” 
Lord Sydenham to release Mr. Tilak. The Proneer summed up 
the impression left upon most thoughtful men when it wrote : 
The Mahomedan community throughout these provinces was determined to utilise 
the incident for a trial of their strength in their recent attitude of combination against 


the Government. They have joined issue, they have maintained a united front, and 
they have prevailed. There can be no doubt about this point. 


One cannot take the responsibility of condemning Lord 
Hardinge’s action. He must have known the requirements of 
the situation, and his decision was assuredly not a mere impulse. 
Those who know him are well aware that the ignoble motive of 
seeking popularity with the crowd must have been equally far 
from his thoughts. All that will be said here is that if his action 
was a necessity, it was a very regrettable necessity, for it has 
made Indian Mahomedans feel that they can upon occasion 
dominate the Government. It placated the Moslems of Cawnpore, 
but it only spurred the followers of Islam in Calcutta to renewed 
clamour. Within a week a mass meeting had been held in 
Calcutta at which the Viceroy was called upon to order the 
restoration of the demolished wash-house “in its original shape.” 
The Calcutta malcontents passed a further resolution of a singularly 
impertinent character, calling upon the Mahomedan leaders of 
the United Provinces “‘ to explain to the Moslems immediately 
under what religious authority they consented to His Excellency’s 
settlement of the mosque problem.” They have since held a 
far larger gathering at which they have renewed the same pre- 
posterous demands. There is good reason to believe that the 
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Cawnpore outbreak was really fomented from Calcutta, where 
many Mahomedans are now in close alliance with Hindu 
agitators. The Mahomedans of Bengal are of a very different 
stamp from their co-religionists in the United Provinces. They 
have less restraint and respond far more readily to incitements ; 
and their emissaries found pliable material in the mill-hands of 
Cawnpore, who are not typical of the true Moslem stock of the 
United Provinces. 

I very rarely devote these notes to a narrative of such length, 
but the Cawnpore episode has not been closely followed in this 
country, and its significance ought to be more widely understood. 
Its net result has been that the younger Moslems, who are active 
apostles of discontent, claim that they have won a “ victory,” 
which they are exploiting to the utmost. Their achievement is 
recorded at a time when many other symptoms of Mahomedan 
unrest have become visible. At Aligarh College, where the late 
Sir Syed Ahmed dreamed such glowing dreams of the future of 
Indian Moslems, respectable Mahomedans of moderate tendencies 
were recently howled down and refused a hearing, although some 
of them had been working for the Mahomedan cause when their 
assailants were still unborn. The young men who rejected their 
counsel were for the most part products of Aligarh, whose educa- 
tion has given them the power of expression without any accom- 
panying restraint. A sinister feature of the new Moslem move- 
ment in India is that Aligarh graduates are in the van. They are 
thrusting aside the older men, joining hands with the Hindus, and 
openly preaching hostility to British rule. They have seized upon 
the Balkan War as a pretext for incendiary oratory. They 
pretend that the Powers of Europe are conspiring to seize the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and they are obtaining large 
sums from ignorant Mussulmans for the alleged purpose of pre- 
serving the Sacred Places from defilement by Christians. The 
old Indian game of spreading excitement by unfounded rumours 
is being steadily pursued. Moslems are told, and are being 
persuaded to believe, that hundreds of innocent devotees of the 
faith were shot down at Cawnpore by the brutal minions of the 
Government. There is much wild talk of risings. Attempts are 
being made to tamper with the loyalty of the Mahomedan troops. 
Foolish efforts, which meet with little response, have been made 
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to get into touch with Moslem Governments of other countries. 
The Mahomedan population in the larger centres of India is 
getting thoroughly out of hand, and that is a development far 
more dangerous and menacing than all the Hindu plots and out- 
rages of the last six years. When the Moslems of India grow 
disloyal, we are very near grave trouble. 

For an analysis of the earlier causes which have led to this 
deplorable situation, I must again refer my readers to my article 
in the National Review for March. It remains to record its most 
serious result up to the present. His Highness the Aga Khan has 
notified his intention to relinquish the presidentship of the All- 
India Moslem League, and Mr. Ameer Ali has withdrawn from 
the affiliated organisation of Moslems in London. The Aga 
Khan has long been the recognised leader of nearly seventy 
millions of Indian Mahomedans. He is a prince of cosmopolitan 
experience, of great intellectual attainments, wielding in this and 
other countries an influence which no other Indian Mahomedan 
can hope to rival. His skill as a writer on Eastern questions has 
been repeatedly shown in the pages of this Review. That he has 
long wanted to withdraw from the presidentship of the League, 
for purely personal reasons, is well known. Despite his guarded 
and careful explanations, which show complete devotion to the 
Moslem cause, it is difficult not to feel that his resignation at this 
juncture is really due to the new tendencies now visible among 
Indian Mussulmans. They have got beyond his control, and it 
must be assumed that he is no longer willing to bear a responsibility 
which he cannot exercise. Mr. Ameer Ali’s published reasons for 
his resignation are evidently marked by similar reservations. 
Had he felt able to say all that was his mind, he would doubt- 
less have made it clear that a member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council could not be associated with the new and 
reckless activities of the League. The ‘“‘ Young Moslems” have, 
in short, captured the organisation, and are starting Islam in 
India on fresh and dangerous paths. The old leaders are dropping 
away, and the new men who are taking their place mean mischief. 
No more sinister tendency has been revealed in India during the 
last half-century. 


ASIATICUS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE AND THE HON. GEORGE PEEL 
(RADICAL CANDIDATE FOR THE RUGBY DIVISION) 


Copy. 
Compton Verney, Warwick. 
October 26, 1913. 
Dear PeeL,—You are reported in the Warwick Advertiser of October 25th as having 
said at Radford : 


** Another thing which oppressed the agricultural labourer at present was if he 
wanted to vote Liberal, and it was found out, then somehow he was told that he must 
leave his house.” 


As I have a good many agricultural labourers as cottage tenants in this constituency, 
I am naturally much interested in your statement, and should be very glad if I could 
persuade you to let me have the specific instances that have been brought to your 
notice of agricultural labourers who have received notice to quit for professing Liberal 
opinions. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) de Broke. 
Copy. 
Mancetter Manor, Atherstone. 
Octr. 27th, 1913. 

Dear WitLtovcuBy,—As regards the question which you ask me in your letter of 
October 26, you have evidently omitted to observe that, after careful investigation of 
such cases as I have referred to, his Majesty's Government have just announced that, 
in order to stop in future such “ capricious ” or ““ wanton ” notices to quit, it is necessary 
to introduce legislation, and this will be done. 

As you have given me the opportunity, allow me to ask you a question yourself. 

I see that you are reported as having “ secured over five thousand volunteers ” in 
England for the purpose of war in Ireland against his Majesty the King. 

As a Justice of the Peace for Warwickshire I am “ naturally much interested ” in 
this proceeding, and “ should be very glad if I could persuade you to let me have the 
specific instances ” as to who your prospective rebels are. 

As your letter is of a purely public nature, I assume that you have no objection to 
my making this correspondence public. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) GzorcE PEEL. 
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Copy. Compton Verney, Warwick. 
28th October, 1913. 

Dear Prer,—Your attempt to counter my question by riding off on the British 
League for the Support of Ulster and the Union is quite irrelevant. But if you really 
want any names, let me remind you that the names of our Committee have already 
been published in the London Press, as well as those of over two hundred Peers and 
Members of Parliament who assisted at the formation of the League. 

I do not see how this League interests you as a Justice of the Peace for Warwick- 
shire. But what does concern you in that capacity is the charge you have brought 
against those of your brother justices who are owners of cottage property. The only 
excuse you offer is what you call an announcement by his Majesty’s Government that 
it is necessary to introduce legislation to stop “ capricious ” or “‘ wanton” notices to 
quit. 

I do not know whether you refer to the Secret Land Inquiry or to one of Mr. George’s 
speeches. I shall want specific instances of “ capricious ”’ or “ wanton ”’ evictions before 
I believe any insinuations contained in either. But the phrases that you quote do 
not support the charge contained in your speech at Radford. You have yet to prove 
that “ capricious ” and “‘ wanton ” evictions, even if they ever take place, are instituted 
by Tory landlords in the case of labourers who are credited with a desire to vote for 
the Radicals. 

In your speech at Radford you condemn a whole class of turning labouring men 
out of their homes on account of their political opinions. When you are challenged 
you fail to produce a single concrete case. I am very glad that you propose to send 
this correspondence to the Press, in order that the public may have the opportunity 
of considering the value of your accusation. Iam, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) de Brox. 


Copy. Mancetter Manor, Atherstone. 
Octr. 30th, 1913. 

Dear Wit.toversy,—Your statement that I have made personal charges against 
my brother justices, and so forth, is purely imaginary. But if you are not satisfied 
that such capricious or wanton evictions, as I have referred to,do occur, lam. If you 
think otherwise, tell it to the Horse Marines, or, better still, to the modern equivalent 
your “ Army.” Yours very truly, 

(Signed) GrorcEr PEEL. 


Copy. Compton Verney, Warwick. 
31st October, 1913. 

Dear Pret,—The public is now in possession of the facts, and will be the best 
judge of what is imaginary and what is not. You bring a particularly odious charge 
against all owners of cottage property who do not agree with the political party to 
which you now belong. When asked by one of those whom you have been attacking 
whether you can substantiate your accusation, you are quite unable to produce a shred 
of proof. This accusation is not a mere expression of opinion; it is a deliberate charge 
of political persecution; and if you are satisfied, as you admit you are, to bring it 
forward without definite evidence, you cannot complain that those whom you try 
to put in the pillory decline to accept it. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) de Broke. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS COLLEAGUES 


[The following letter has been addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer] 


Radical Plutocracy Enquiry, 50, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, London, 8.W. 
October 28, 1913. 


Dear Srr,—I am directed by Lord Winterton, M.P., Chairman, and the Radical 
Plutocracy Enquiry Committee, to address the following letter to you ; 

As you are now taking such a very great interest in the management of landed 
properties, the Radical Plutocracy Enquiry Committee ask you kindly to consider the 
case of one of your colleagues in the Cabinet. The Committee will, if desirable, be 
able to put before you the facts about others of your political supporters, but it is 
thought that the case of Mr. Lewis Harcourt, who is himself an enthusiastic land 
reformer, should be first considered, and with this in view the Radical Plutocracy 
Enquiry Committee suggest that you should obtain from the Land Enquiry 
Committee particulars as to his properties and their management, and especially 
the following : 

How many small-holdings Mr. Harcourt has created on his estate at Nuneham 
Courtenay, Stanton Harcourt, and Hinksey, which estate occupies 6597 acres, and has 
a gross annual rental of £6718, and includes his own domain and Park, with a cir- 
cumference of six miles, occupying 1200 acres? Whether it is a fact that only one 
small-holding had been created up to March 1913, at Nuneham Courtenay by Mr. 
Harcourt, of one acre, on a yearly tenancy and at a rent of 27s. per year? Whether 
it is the fact that only eleven small-holdings of a total acreage of 256 acres have been 
created up to March 1913, at Stanton Harcourt and Hinksey since Mr. Harcourt came 
into the property, and that these were created on land rented from him by the County 
Council and leased again to these eleven small-holders ? 

It is suggested that particulars should be obtained as to the extent of the demand 
for small-holdings in the neighbourhood, and whether this demand is not shown by the 
number of small-holdings created in the neighbouring village of Baldon, on the estate 
of Sir John Willoughby. It may of course be that the additions to his estate recently 
made by Mr. Harcourt are intended to meet the unsatisfied demand existing in the 
neighbourhood, and as to this the Land Enquiry Committee might well satisfy them- 
selves, if they have not already done so. 

No doubt the information obtained by the Land Enquiry Committee on the follow- 
ing questions would be interesting. Are there employed and maintained on this 
estate more than about 120 farm labourers ? Would this number of not more than 
about 120 farm labourers, upon 6597 acres, producing a gross rental of £6718 per 
annum, be consistent with the ideals of a land reformer? Do the labourers on any 
part of the estate (including the Home Farm at Nuneham) receive more than 12s. or 13s. 
per week, and in a great number of cases is not the rent of the cottage (usually about 
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ls. 6d. per week) deducted? Are the public ever admitted to Mr. Harcourt’s land, 
his immense Park at Nuneham, or along one of the most beautiful banks of the Thames, 
between Sandford and Culham? How many liveried keepers are kept upon the 
Nuneham estate for the purpose of vigilantly guarding it from public approach? Are 
there any facilities of passage through the large Park at Nuneham, given to the public, 
beyond a single road, difficult to find and access to which is only obtained under special 
conditions ? 

A comparison of the wages paid by Mr. Harcourt to his game-keepers with those 
paid to his labourers would be useful. Do these keepers get as much as £1 a week, 
fuel, and a very good cottage ? Is the return of game killed on this estate proportionate 
to the expenditure ? It has been stated as a fact that the number of partridges shot 
on this estate in one season constitutes a record for that part of the world. 

I beg to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
Prerer E. Wricut 
(Secretary to the Radical Plutocracy Enquiry Committee.) 


The Rt. Hon. D. Lroyp M.P., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, 8.W. 


